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EDITORIAL NOTE GENERAL 
A number of comments have pointed out the diffi- 1342. Howells, T. H. Lamarckian-Darwinian 
culties of finding specific abstracts because of the reorientation. Psychol. Rev., 1947, 54, 2440.— 


very broad classification used in the ABSTRACTS. 
An experiment is being tried in this issue in the 
classes ‘‘General” and ‘Functional Disorders,” 

where the abstracts are sub-classed by narrower 
topics. Comments are invited on this first trial. 
Plans are under way for a complete revision of the 
classification scheme. 

* * * 

Attention is called to a change of policy which 
eliminates the abstractor’s address and adds that of 
the author, together with the author’s full name. 
Following the practice of other abstract journals 
authors’ addresses will be published when they are 
available in the original article, and in sufficient 
completeness for mailing purposes. Abstractors have 
been asked to include addresses in their copy, but 
the editorial office can assume no responsibility for 
independent checking of such addresses. The num- 
ber of authors’ addresses published in this issue is 
small due to the change, but it is hoped that future 
issues will include a larger proportion. 


A list of abstractors with their addresses will be 
published in the thirteenth index number. 


2" @ 


American universities usually require publication 
of doctoral dissertations, but in some instances this 
publication requirement is met by an abstract ap- 
pearing in a special volume issued by the university. 
Arrangements have been made for PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL ABSTRACTS to receive such publica- 
tions regularly. Dissertation abstracts in psychology 
and in other fields when the subject is pertinent will 
be listed as primary publications. We have adopted 
a standard style of entering these by citations only, 
with a note showing the degree for which the thesis 
was submitted. In both the author and subject 
indexes such entries will be designated by (ca). 


a 8.19% 


A number of letters have been received in response 
to the note appearing in the February issue concern- 
ing the Annals of Mathematical Statistics. The senti- 
ment is uniformly in favor of retaining this journal. 
The editors are happy to announce a reversal of the 
earlier decision, and to call attention to abstracts 
in this issue prepared by Dr. Leon Festinger. 

* * - 

There are several exchange journals in Spanish 
which are unassigned to abstractors. Offers to 
cover these journals in return for the file will be 
welcome. 


Weismann’s famous test of inheritance assumes that 
inherited traits will persist in the absence of the 
environment that first produced them; while, on the 
other hand, environmental traits are more transitory. 
The purpose of this paper is to show that this Weis- 
mannian criterion is inconsistent and equivocal, 
and should, therefore, be recognized as one of 
the obsolete dogmas of heredity. Equivocal inter- 
pretation of relevant experiments is possible. Fail- 
ure to distinguish active from passive environmental 
changes has been responsible for much confusion in 
genetic thinking. It is argued that the Lamarckian 
problem is a spurious problem — the illegitimate 
offspring of an equivocal distinction between in- 
herited and acquired characteristics. Also con- 
sidered are: homeostasis and heredity, the chemi- 
cal theory of development, inadequacies in germinal 
theories, and genetic relationship between life levels. 
26 references.—M. A. Tinker. 


1343. Lawton, G. Aging successfully. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1946. Pp. xiv + 266. 
$2.75.—This book is written for the aging person 
himself and purports to be a simple guide to the 
everyday problems of older men and women. It 
grew out of one of the first popular courses on aging 
given 1945-46 at Cooper Union, New York, as well 
as from the author’s research and counseling service 
for old people. With 15 chapters, a variety of sub- 
jects is covered including aging yardsticks, sex 
differences in aging, preparation for aging, jobs after 
50, participation of older people rather than retire- 
ment, their contributions, love, relationship of youth 
and age, philosophy for aging, and a Bill of Rights for 
Old Age. Illustrative case histories support the 
primary theme that older people have an important 
role to play in society.— R. W. Beebe. 


1344. Ramsperger, A.G. Meaning without mind. 
Phil. Rev., N. Y., 1946, 55, 674-679.—The difficul- 
ties introduced into philosophical theory by the 
dualism inherent in current theories of mind and of 
meaning can be resolved by keeping to the empirical 
evidence; which is that a// characterization—whether 
primary or secondary qualities, whether meaningless 
or meaningful—belongs to natural events in relation 
to other natural events. It is the business of the 
scientist (the psychologist no less than the physiolo- 
gist or the physicist) to give an accurate account of 
the way in which certain events are determined by 
certain other events and to predict what events 
would occur if certain other ones were to occur. In 
carrying out his part of this task, the psychologist 
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is not concerned with “mental processes” that are 
metaphysically distinct from natural processes. 
Recognition of the unscientific connotation of ‘‘men- 
tal” and the desire to be scientific at all costs led to 
the mistake of behaviorism, which supposes that to 
be scientific one must ignore or deny images, feelings, 
and thoughts, or reduce them to “nothing but” 
movements in the larynx and secretions of the glands. 
The classification ‘“‘mental’”’ had better be avoided, 
but it does not follow from this that we must deny 
the reality of images, memories, and ideas as the 
behaviorist seems to do. Many of the difficulties 
and unnecessary complexities in theories of meaning 
can be avoided by recognizing that, given the ap- 
propriate context, nature includes events which 
signify or mean other events. The really difficult 
task is the discovery of the complex and subtle 
conditions—physical, physiological, psychological — 
under which the various kinds of meaningful events 
occur.—C. C. Cooper. 

1345. Rodrigo, M. Introducci6n al estudio de la 
psicologia; consideraciones psicolégicas sobre al- 
gunos aspectos de la conducta humana a través del 
transcurso de la vida. (Introduction to the study of 


psychology; psychological considerations of some 
aspects of human conduct through the course of 
life.) Rev. Fac. Med. Bogoté, 1946, 14, 705-722.— 
In this first of a series of projected articles on general 
psychology the author sketches the relation of 
psychology and medicine (psychosomatic medicine), 


the definition of psychology, and its history, branches, 
and present status.— F. C. Sumner. 

1346. Zunini, G. Aspetti e caratteristiche dei 
fatti psichici. (Typical features of mental facts.) 
Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psychiat., 1946, 7, 202—216.— 
Mental facts have their own typical features and 
cannot be identified with physical or physiological 
phenomena. Efforts to explain mental reality 
through physical or physiological laws make only 
for confusion and misunderstanding. The most im- 
portant quality of mental facts is seen in their taking 
place out of any spatial relations. This is true for 
perceptions as well as for processes of thought and 
emotional reactions. There is no definite borderline 
between the subject and his experiences, as it is 
observed in tactual experiences, whose qualities 
can be referred to both the subject and the object. 
Reference is made to the contribution of various 
psychological schools, neurological findings, and 
philosophical theories.— R. Calabrest. 


METHODS AND APPARATUS 


1347. Flinn, F. B., & Chaikelis, A. S. An im- 
proved instrument for the determination of changes 
in the pain threshold caused by drugs. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1946, 103, 349-350.—R. D. Weitz. 

1348. Leuba, Clarence. (Antioch Coll., Yellow 
Springs, O.) Hypnosis as a method of controlling 
variables in psychological experiments. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1946, 59, 686-690.—In terms of methodo- 
logical considerations and three experiments, the 
author suggests that “hypnosis may have other uses 
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besides psychotherapy and the demonstration of 
unusual psychological phenomena. It may also 
provide the research psychologist with a method for 
dealing with some of those psychological factors 
within his subjects—attitudes, motives, moods, and 
expectancies—which have hitherto eluded exact 
study and control.”-— 5S. C. Ericksen. 


1349. Schneider, H. A. On breeding “wild” 
house mice in the laboratory. Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., 
N. Y., 1946, 63, 161-165.—Experimenters have had 
but little success in breeding house mice for labora- 
tory use. In this study the author describes a 
simple, practical program of mouse culture which 
leads to about the same level of success with the 
wild mouse as others have had with the albino mouse 
or other semidomesticated breeds. The chief dis- 
covery is the importance of motor activity, such as 
that provided by an activity wheel attached to the 
home cage, for inducing regular estrus cycles in the 
females.—C. P. Stone. 


STATISTICS 


1350. Anderson, T. W. The non-central Wishart 
distribution and certain problems of multivariate 
statistics. Ann. math. Statist., 1946, 17, 409-431.— 
The characteristic function of the non-central 
Wishart distribution is given and its specific dis- 
tribution is derived for the cases where points lie 
on a line or in a plane. The approach is generalized 
so that other more specific distributions such as T?, 
X*, and r can be derived as special cases. Specific 
applications to problems of analysis of variance for 
testing hypotheses other than the null hypothesis are 
briefly indicated.— L. Festinger. 

1351. Chung, Kai-Lai. The approximate distri- 
bution of Student’s statistic. Ann. math. Statisi., 
1946, 17, 447-465.—By obtaining the distribution of 
a statistic in terms of an asymptotic expansion of a 
power series, the accuracy of approximation to a 
particular distribution can be stated. These asymp- 
totic expansions have already been obtained for 
means and for variances. The present paper ob- 
tains it for the distribution of “‘t’.—L. Festinger. 


1352. Hoel, Paul G. The efficiency of the mean 
moving range. Ann. math.. Statist., 1946, 17, 475- 
482.—An unbiased estimate of variance can be ob- 
tained by calculating the average absolute difference 
between successive observations in a sample. This 
estimate is easy to calculate and also partially elimi- 
nates trend effects in the data. The reliability of this 
estimate is about six tenths the reliability of the 
most efficient estimate of variance. It is also shown 
that this less efficient measure has an asymptotic 
normal distribution even if the original population 
distribution is not normal. It may, therefore, also 
have value as an estimate of variance of non-normal 
populations.— L. Festinger. 


1353. Holzinger, K. J. A comparison of the 
principal-axis and centroid factor. J. educ. Psychol., 
1946, 37, 449-472.—-A comparison is made of the 
principal axis and centroid methods when variances 
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and co-variances are analysed instead of the usual 
unit variances and correlations. The essential differ- 
ences in method are exhibited in the presentation of 
an arbitrary two-variable problem (12 cases). For 
factoring variances, the author recommends the use 
of the principal axés, since they fit the data better 
than do the centroids, but since the former method 
may, if there are several variables, involve much 
greater computational labor, there are some prob- 
lems where the centroid method might be preferable. 
—E. B. Mallory. 


1354. Mood, Alexander M. On Hotelling’s weigh- 
ing problem. Ann. math. Statist., 1946, 17, 432-446. 
—In any case of measurement where the value of a 
combination is a known linear function of the sepa- 
rate measurements, the individual measurements 
may be determined more accurately by a design 
where combinations are measured together. The 
most efficient designs are derived for various num- 
bers of individual objects and various numbers of 
combination measurements to be performed. The 
increase in reliability of the measurements are pre- 
sented showing the gain in accuracy which is ac- 
complished.— L. Festenger. 


1355. Mosteller, Frederick. On some useful 
“inefficient” statistics. Ann. math. Statist., 1946, 
17, 377-408.—When very large numbers of cases are 
available, or when the cost of analysis is high com- 
pared to the cost of data collection, it may be de- 
sirable to use statistics which have a larger sampling 
error than the more “‘efficient”’ statistics but which 
are easily calculated. Easily calculated unbiased 
estimates of the mean, standard deviation, and 
product moment correlation are derived. The sam- 
pling variance of these estimates are compared to 
the sampling variances of the ‘‘efficient’’ statistics, 
thus giving an indication of how much larger the 
number of cases would have to be when using these 
“‘inefficient’’ statistics to yield equally reliable esti- 
mates of population parameters.—L. Festinger. 


1356. Shen, E. Chiaoyu tungshihsio chianghua. 
(Lectures on statistical method in education.) 
Shanghai: World, 1945. Pp. 168.—A basic textbook 
discussing method of observation and sampling, 
classification, measures of central tendency, meas- 
ures of dispersion, individual standing in group, 
skewness and kurtosis, binomia! distribution and 
normal curve, sampling error and test of significance, 
analysis of variance, and correlation.—E. Shen. 


1357. Shen, E. Shihyen shehchi yu tungchi fangfa. 
(Experimental design and statistical method.) Shang- 
hai: Chunghwa, 1946. Pp. 198.—This book is 
written for the research worker in all branches of the 
biological and social sciences, but most of the illus- 
trative data which are worked out in detail are 
results of psychological and educational experiments. 
Topics treated, as indicated by the chapter headings, 
are: (1) fundamental principles of experimentation; 
(2) sampling distribution of frequencies and propor- 
tions; (3) sampling distribution of means and vari- 
ances; (4) further problems in sampling distributions; 
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(5) classification of experimental research; (6) differ- 
ence between means; (7) pairing, matching, and 
correcting for inequality; (8) experimental results in 
terms of correlation coefficients; (9) analysis of 
variance; (10) validity in the estimate of error; (11) 
regression equations and regression coefficients; (12) 
place of individual difference in experimentation.— 
E. Shen. 


1358. Wald, Abraham. Some improvements in 
setting limits for the expected number of observa- 
tions required by a sequential probability ratio test. 
Ann. math. Statist., 1946, 17, 466-474.-—In using a 
ratio test to choose between alternative hypotheses 
in sequential analysis of data it is usually of value 
to have some a priori idea of the total number of 
observations which will be required before a decision 
can be reached. Upper and lower limits for the 
expected total number of observations can be calcu- 
lated using one of two methods. Which method is 
used depends upon whether or not the expected 
cumulative value of the ratio test is in the neighbor- 
hood of zero.— L. Festinger. 


1359. Wolfowitz, J. Confidence limits for the 
fraction of a normal population which lies between 
two given limits. Ann. math. Statist., 1946, 17, 483 
488.—The confidence limits for a fraction of a normal 
population lying between a given point and plus or 
minus infinity are well known. The present paper 
establishes the lower bound of confidence limits for an 
unknown proportion falling between 2 finite points 
when the number of cases in the sample is large.— 
L. Festinger. 


REFERENCE WoRKS 


1360. Appel, Livia. (U. Wisconsin Press, Madi 
son, Wis.) Bibliographical citation in the social 
sciences; a handbook of style. (2d., rev. ed.) 
Madison, Wis.: University of Wisconsin Press, 1946. 
Pp. 30. $0.60.—Rules for footnote and bibliograph- 
ical style for citations of various types of literature in 
the social sciences are described and illustrated.— 
C. M. Louttit. 


1361. Bellows, Roger M. [Ed.]. Industrial 
training abstracts. Detroit: Wayne University 
Press. Vol. 1, No. 1, September, 1946. Quarterly. 


$2.00 per annum.—Abstracts of “the source ma- 
terial of greatest potential value to the training 
departments of business and industry.” 


ORGANIZATIONS 


1362. Canadian Psychological Association. List 
of members of the Canadian Psychological Associa- 
tion. Bull. Canad. psychol. Ass., 1946, 6, 17-27.— 
F. W. Finger. 

1363. Dallenbach, Karl M. (Cornell U., Ithaca, 
N. Y.) The Emergency Committee in Psychology, 
National Research Council. Amer. J. Psychol., 1946, 
59, 496-582.—A detailed summary of the activities 
and services implemented by this Emergency Com- 
mittee are presented under the following major 
heads: standing subcommittees, special subcommit- 
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tees, other projects initiated. The bulk of the report 
follows a brief description of the establishment, 
duties, meetings, personnel, and organization of the 
Committee. Some reference is also made to liaison 
activities and publicity. A group photograph of the 
committee members is included. The 12 standing 
and 26 special subcommittees are described, giving 
the personnel, dates organized, major meetings, and 
a brief listing of major activities. A summary is 
also given of the 18 other projects initiated but 
which were not under the primary control of the 
Emergency Committee.—S. C. Ericksen. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


1364. [Anon.] Dr. C.U. Ariéns Kappers, 1877- 
1946. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1947, 
57, 104—105.—Obituary. (Translated from Neder- 
landsch Tijdschrift voor Geneeskunde, Aug. 10, 1946). 
—K. S. Wagoner. 


—y Burt, C. Charles Samuel Meyers. Occup. 
Psychol., Lond., 1947, 21, 1-6.—Obituary and por- 
trait—G. S. Speer. 

1366. Helson, Harry. Charles Theodore Burnett: 
1873-1946. Amer. J. Psychol., 1946, 59, 690-691.— 
A biography emphasizing his professional history is 
given, in addition to an appreciation of his character 
and contribution at Bowdoin College—S. C. 
Ericksen. 

1367. Sheldon, H. D. Clark University, 1897- 
1900. J. soc. Psychol., 1946, 24, 227-247.—The 
author tells of his experiences as a graduate student 
at Clark, with lively accounts of the faculty and 
students, the courses, lectures, and seminars, of such 
men as G. Stanley Hall and W. H. Burnham, and of 
activities in child development and genetic 


early 
psychology.— V. Nowlis. 

1368. Thomson, G. Charles F. Myers, F. R. S. 
Eugen. Rev., 1947, 38, 187-188.—Obituary.—G. C. 


Schwestinger. 

1369.—Honorary doctorates of science. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1946, 1, 379-384.—Portraits of Lewis 
Madison Terman, Robert Sessions Woodworth, 
Henry Herbert Goddard, Edwin Garrigues Boring, 
Wolfgang Kohler, and John Dewey. 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


1370 Beck,S. J. Psychological externships at the 
Michael Reese Hospital. J. consult. Psychol., 1946, 
10, 209-215.—A description of the training in psy- 
chology offered by the Psychology Laboratory, 
Division of Neuropsychiatry, Michael Reese Hos- 
pital, Chicago. In addition to certain academic 
requirements for the extern, background in two 
directions is involved —a psychoanalysis, and educa- 
tion in the “humanities.”"—S. G. Dulsky. 

1371. Bixler, R. H., Bordin, E. S., & Deabler, H. 
L. Supervised training in a college counseling 
bureau. J. consult. Psychol., 1946, 10, 233-236.— 


Graduate students in psychology and educational 
psychology have participated in a trainin 7, program 
(maximum three quarters) in the Student 


ounseling 
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Bureau at the University of Minnesota. The pro- 
gram is still in the process of evolution—S. G. 
Dulsky. 


1372. Bryan, A, I., & Boring, E.G. Women in 
American psychology: factors their careers. 
ee Theta J., 1946, 25, 92-95.—See also 21: 

1373. Doll, E. A. Internship program at the Vine- 
land Laboratory. J. consult. Psychol., 1946, 10, 184— 
190.—A general discussion of the history and present 
practices and policies of the Vineland Training 
School Internship program.—S. G. Dulsky. 


1374. Horrocks, J. E. State certification require- 
ments for school psychologists. Amer. Psychologist, 
1946, 1, 399-401.—“‘The purpose of this survey was 
to learn the situation obtaining in the several states 
relative to the certification requirements for school 
psychologists.” An inspection of returns from 42 
state departments of education shows that only 7 
states certify school psychologists.— N. R. Bartlett. 


1375. Kinder, E.F. The New York State Psycho- 
logical Intern Training Program; development of a 
“rotating” internship in psychology. /. consult. 
Psychol., 1946, 10, 201-208.—An elaboration of the 
history and present status of the New York State 
Psychological Intern Training Program. Training is 
given in a school for the mentally defective, in a 
state hospital for the insane, and in an institution 
for delinquent children.—S. G. Dulsky. 

1376. Krech, D. A note on fission. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1946, 1, 402-404.—Differences in ac- 
tivities of experimental and professional psycholo- 
gists are described, and an appeal is made to the ex- 
perimental psychologist to choose his materials so 
that the differences will be less serious. ‘‘[ The ex- 
perimental psychologist ] should continue to formu- 
late his ‘pure science’ problems as problems in 
‘pure science’ but instead of using the irrelevant rat, 
or the irrelevant nonsense syllable, I am urging him 
to use the equally irrelevant (for him) man in an 
important social situation.” — N. R. Barilett. 


1377. Miles, W. R. A year of state certification 
of psychologists. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 393- 
394; 401.—The work of the Board of Examiners of 
Psychologists of Connecticut during its first year of 
operation is described. ‘‘The Board is of the opinion 
that the wording of the Connecticut law permitting 
the certification of all qualified psychologists is com- 
mendable. The experience of the first year in the 
operation of the Connecticut law is favorable and we 
trust useful for the profession.” — N. R. Bartlett. 

1378. Morrow, W. R. The development of psy- 
chological internship training. J. consult. Psychol., 
1946, 10, 165-183.—The problem of psychological 
internships has been approached from two sides. 
Various agencies and institutions have developed 
their own training programs; professional organiza- 
tions have appointed committees to consider intern- 
ship as a part of standardized graduate education in 
clinical psychology. This article considers (1) the 
early period of yee (1846-1930), (2) pioneer 
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internships introduced by clinics, and (3) recent 
efforts to establish a standardized curriculum. 99- 
item bibliography.—S. G. Dulsky. 

1379. Rapaport, D., & Schafer, R. The psycho- 
logical internship training program of the Menninger 
Clinic. J. consult. Psychol., 1946, 10, 216-220.— 
This program had its inception at the Southard 
School for Maladjusted Children in 1935. A new 
program adopted in 1942 is described.—S. G. 
Dulsky. 

1380. Rosenzweig, S. Graduate internships in 
psychology at the Western State Psychiatric Insti- 
tute and clinic. J. consult. Psychol., 1946, 10, 225- 
227.—This training program in clinical psychology 
is sponsored by the Western State Psychiatric Insti- 
tute and the University of Pittsburgh. Revision of 
the present program this summer involves intern- 
ships for a year or a year and a half.—S. O. Dulsky. 

1381. Rymarkiewiczowa, D. [Chm.] The cer- 
tification of clinical psychologists in Virginia. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1946, 1, 395-—398.—This note presents 
the law prescribing the process of certification of 
psychologists and outlines the law prescribing the 
method for determining feeblemindedness as recently 
enacted by the General Assembly of Virginia. The 
history of activities leading to this legislation is 
detailed.— N. R. Bartlett. 

1382. Shakow, D. The Worcester internship 
program. J. consult. Psychol., 1946, 10, 191-200.— 
A description of the psychology internship program 
at Worcester State Hospital.—S. G. Dulsky. 


1383. Tulchin, S. H. The clinical training of 
fellows-in-psychology. J. consult. Psychol., 1946, 
10, 228-232.—Four fellowships in clinical psychol- 
ogy were established in the New York City area in 
1945. Each fellow spends one-fourth of his time in 
each of four institutions: Psychiatric Division of 
Bellevue; Bureau of Child Guidance, Board of 
Education; Neurological Institute; and Brooklyn 
Guidance Centre.—S. G. Dulsky. 


1384. Wittman, P. A state-wide program for a 
practicum course in clinical psychology. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1946, 10, 221-224.—This program involves 
both externships and internships. Plans are now 
under way to establish a rotating plan of internship 
(similar to the New York State plan).—S. G. 
Dulsky. 


[See also abstracts 1500, 1501, 1618, 1675, 1690. ] 
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1385. Ashby, W. R. (St. Andrew's Hospital, 
Northhampton, Eng.) Dynamics of the cerebral 
cortex: the behavioural properties of systems in 
equilibrium. Amer. J. Psychol., 1946, 59, 682-686.— 
“The nervous system, being ultrastable, tends to 
develop more and more complex and widespread 
equilibria between itself and the environment. The 
significance of these equilibria is discussed. The 
mathematical methods necessary to give precision 
to the concepts are described.” —S. C. Ericksen. 
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1386. De N6, Lorente R., & Feng, T. P. Analysis 
of the effect of barium upon nerve with particular 
reference to rhythmic activity. J. cell. comp. 
Physiol., 1946, 28, 397-464.—The effects of known 
quantities in solution of barium on frog nerve are 
investigated in detail with the following selected 
results: (1) barium ions have a depolarization action; 
(2) the conduction block so produced may be re- 
versible or irreversible; (3) myelinated fibers are 
more susceptible to block than are unmyelinated, 
hence the view that this sheath is an impermeable 
protective neural covering is held untenable; (4) 
electrotonic potentials of barium-treated nerve tissue 
show a slow component and a large after-potential. 
These and other results are discussed theoretically.— 
L. A. Pennington. 


1387. Rhines, R., & Magoun, H.W. Retromam- 
millary inhibition of cortically induced movement. 
Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 1946, 63, 76-78.—The 
authors discovered a rostral midbrain area in the cat 
which, when stimulated while cortically-induced 
movement was in progress, inhibited these move- 
ments. Although the same areas in monkeys were 
similarly studied, no inhibitory responses were ob- 
served.—C. P. Stone. 


1388. Simons, D. J., & Diethelm, O. Electro- 
encephalographic studies of psychopathic personali- 
ties. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1946, 55, 
619-626.—From an investigation of 69 psychopathic 
personalities of patients with no evidence of struc- 
tural changes in the brain, the authors conclude that 
“in a considerable number of psychopathic personali- 
ties, distinct clinical pictures can be differentiated. 
Two of the groups with psychopathic personalities 
had particular types of electroencephalographic ab- 
normalities. Those of a third group were not well 
defined, showing both normal and pathologic pat- 
terns.” —K. S. Wagoner. 

1389. Trabattoni, C. Contributo all’interpre- 
tazione del significato dell’elettroencefalogramma ; 
ricerche sull’influenza esercitata dagli stimoli sen- 
soriali sul ritmo alfa. (Contribution to the interpre- 
tation of electroencephalograms; observations on the 
influence of sensorial stimulations on the alpha 
rhythm.) Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1946, 7, 
189-194.—Original research on the attenuation of 
the alpha rhythm and discussion of the available in- 
formation lead the author to support the opinion 
that the encephalogram is modified by psycho- 
physiological stimulations. Pure physiological stim- 
uli do not influence the rhythm. Various experi- 
mental procedures involving control of the pupillary 
reflex, accommodation, and ocular movements are 
described.— R. Calabresi. 


1390. Tunturi,A.R. Further afferent connections 
to the acoustic cortex of the dog. Amer. J. Physiol., 
1945, 144, 389-394.—The electrical response of the 
cortex of the dog was examined during both tonal 
and electrical stimulation of the cochlea. In addi- 
tion to the primary and secondary auditory areas 
in the sylvian and ectosylvian gyri, a third area 
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in the ventral end of the ectosylvian gyrus was dis- 
covered.—W. D. Neff. 


[See also abstracts 1393, 1432, 1435, 1443, 1473, 
1475, 1477, 1504, 1700. | 


RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL 
PROCESSES 


1391. Bannon, R. E. Comments on orthoptics. 
Amer. J. Optom., 1946, 23, 483-497.—Presents his- 
torical background and evidence related to state- 
ments current among optometrists about the aims 
and achievements of visual training —M. R. Stoll. 


1392. Barr, M. L. A discussion of the basis of 
heart pain. Rev. canad. Biol., 1946, 5, 602-633.—A 
review of the literature suggests that (1) acid meta- 
bolites, increased by cardiac ischemia, stimulate 
nerve endings especially on the small vessels of the 
coronary tree to produce cardiac pain; (2) the pain 
is referred to the chest wall and arm because visceral 
and somatic afferent fibers terminate on the same or 
adjacent cells in the spinal cord.—D. K. Spelt. 

1393. Bender, M. B. Changes in sensory adapta- 
tion time and after-sensation with lesions of parietal 
lobe. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1946, 55, 
299-319.—Two patients with gunshot wounds, in- 
volving the left parietal, occipital, or frontal lobes, 
exhibited visual, cutaneous, and proprioceptive dis- 
turbances. One subject showed extinction of visual 
perception of the image on the right when both right 
and left fields of vision were stimulated simultane- 
ously, though vision appeared intact with single 
stimulation. Under special conditions of stimula- 
tion, abnormal (prolonged or reduced) adaptation 
times and after-sensations were found, accompanied 
in one patient by proprioceptive disorders.—X. S. 
Wagoner. 

1394. Bender, M. B., & Teuber, H. L. Phe- 
nomena of fluctuation, extinction and completion 
in visual perception. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
Chicago, 1946, 55, 627-658.—In three patients with 
brain damage showing scotomas of varying extent 
and density, the phenomena of fluctuation, comple- 
tion, and extinction in the subjective visual field are 
investigated. Observations were made on after- 
images and on tachistoscopic and perimetric exam- 
inations. These observations are discussed in rela- 
tion to certain well-known psychological perceptive 
phenomena.—K. S. Wagoner. 

1395. Bitterman, M. E. Studies in visual fatigue 
and efficiency. In Cornell University, Abstracts of 


theses . . . 1945. Ithaca, 1946. Pp. 117-119.— 
Abstract of Ph.D. thesis. 
1396. Bitterman, M. E., & Soloway, Esta. 


(Cornell U. Ithaca, N. Y.) Frequency of blinking 
as a measure of visual efficiency: some methodo- 
logical considerations. Amer. J. Psychol., 1946, 59, 
676-681.—The authors continue their controversy 


with Luckiesh and Moss concerning the validity of 
the blinking response as a measure of visual effi- 
Four groups of 10 subjects each were tested 


ciency. 
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under different conditions. The results are inter- 
preted as showing that the discrepancies between 
the two sets of experiments are due to kind of work, 
method of recording, or the subjects’ knowledge 
that blink rate was being measured. Two interpre- 
tative suggestions are given.—S. C. Ericksen. 

1397. Bodansky, O., & Hendley, C. D. Effect of 
methemoglobinemia on the visual threshold at sea 
level, at high altitudes, and after exercise. J. clin. 
Invest., 1946, 25, 717-722.—It was proposed to de- 
termine whether the anoxia due to methemo- 
globinemia would affect the visual threshold (a) at 
sea level, (b) at lowered oxygen tension, and (c) 
after exercise. Visual thresholds were measured with 
a Hecht-Shlaer Adaptometer, Model 3. It was 
found that concentrations of methemoglobin up to 
30% were induced without showing any definitely 
significant effect upon the rod threshold in dark 
adaptation either at sea level or at simulated high 
altitudes of 12,000 feet and 18,000 feet. Short 
periods of severe exercise lower the rod threshold 
immediately after exercise in methemoglobinemic 
individuals. Five to 10 minutes after exercise the 
threshold rises above normal in both methemo- 
globinemic and nonmethemoglobinemic individuals. 
—F, C. Sumner. 

1398. Cohen, Jozef Bertram. The color adapta- 
tion of the human eye. In Cornell University, Ab- 
Stracts of theses . . . 1945. Ithaca, 1946. Pp. 123- 
125.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis. 


1399. Curtis, A. B. The relationship between 
visual and auditory stimuli in speech comprehension. 
Speech Monogr., 1946, 13, 118.—Abstract of M. A. 
thesis, Ohio State Univ., 1945. 


1400. Davis, C. J. Correlation between scores on 
Ortho-Rater tests and clinical tests. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1946, 30, 596-603.—The scores obtained 
on standard clinical eye tests by 95 individuals were 
correlated with scores gained by the same individuals 
on the battery of visual tests given in the Bausch 
and Lomb Ortho-Rater. Pearson r’s ranged from 
.60 to .90. By entering provided tables with any 
Ortho-Rater score, the direction of phorias as re- 
vealed by clinical tests can be predicted in 80% of 
the cases, however, the amount of lateral phoria 
cannot be predicted. Clinical distance and near 
acuity scores can be predicted as not exceeding a 
given value.—H. Hill. 


1401. Eberl, M. T. Visual Training. Amer. J. 
Optom., 1946, 23, 477-482.—". . . an over view of 
the clinical subject of orthoptics . . . entirely from 
a clinical standpoint.’’-—M. R. Stoll. 

1402. Fisichelli, V. R. (Fordham U., New York.) 
Effect of rotational axis and dimensional variations 
on the reversals of apparent movement in Lissajous 
figures. Amer. J. Psychol., 1946, 59, 669-675.—The 
experimental techniques and results of previous 
studies are extended in this investigation. Twenty- 
four subjects were examined on 4 different patterns 
presented on the horizontal and vertical axes. Some 
of the major findings are: “‘(1) The number of re- 
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versals for the horizontal axis of rotation is greater 
than for the vertical . . . (2) Variations in the dimen- 
sions of the patterns from 1-2 in. appear to have a 
significant effect on the reversal rate only when the 
changes occur in the plane of rotation. (3) The de- 
gree to which the Ss maintain their relative positions 
in the group for both axes of rotation is significant.” 
—S. C. Ericksen. 


1403. Hardy, L. H., Rand, G., & Rittler, M. C. 
Color vision and recent developments in color vision 
testing. Optom. Wkly, 1947, 38, 187-192.—See 20: 
4041.—D. J. Shaad. 


1404. Hardy, L. H., Rand, G., & Rittler, M. C. 
Effect of quality of illumination on the results of the 
Ishihara test. Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 1946, 36, 685— 
699.—Significant differences in response were noted 
when normal and color deficient subjects responded 
to Ishihara charts illuminated by tungsten light and 
by the prescribed daylight illumination. Deuter- 
anomalous and deuteranopic subjects improved their 
scores, sometimes to within normal limits. Pro- 
tanopes and protanomalous showed atypical re- 
sponses which increased errors in classification as to 
type of deficiency. Detailed explanations are in- 
cluded.— M. R. Stoll. 


1405. Hecht, Selig. (Columbia U., New York.) 
Visual thresholds of steady point sources of light 
in fields of brightness from dark to daylight. J. 
opt. Soc. Amer., 1947, 37, 59.—Knoll, Tousey, and 
Hulburt, in a recent paper (see 21: 1026), have 
drawn a single curve through their experimental 
points on a graph which expresses the point-source 
threshold as a function of background intensity. 
The data are more accurately described, however, 
by separate curves for the rod and cone portions of 
the function. Furthermore, a consideration of the 
experimental procedure reveals that the measure- 
ments are of brightness discrimination. It is shown 
that the data are in agreement with theoretical 
curves for brightness discrimination developed by 
Hecht in 1934.—L. A. Riggs. 


1406. Johnson, T. E. A multiple-choice test of 
hearing. Speech Monogr., 1946, 13, 108-109.— 
Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, Univ. of Wisconsin, 1945. 


1407. Martin, D. H. H. Corneal reflections and 
the cover test. Optician, 1946, 112, 283-287.— 
The author reviews some of the many clinical ap- 
plications of cover tests of corneal reflections. 
Briefly discussed is the information supplied by 
corneal reflections under conditions of monocular 
and binocular fixations. The applications of the 
tests to the detection and measurement of squints, 
detection and measurement of heterophorias, de- 
tection of abnormalities of monocular fixation, in- 
vestigation of the field of fixation, measurement of 
the angle gamma, and the measurement of the angle 
of anomalous correspondence are summarized.— 
(Courtesy of Optometric Weekly). 

1408. Mendenhall, L. A. A study of the tactile 


discriminative ability of perceptive deaf children as 
compared with normal hearing children. Speech 
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Monogr., 1946, 13, 111.—Abstract of M.A. thesis, 


Louisiana State Univ., 1945. 

1409. Moore, R. F. Subjective “lightning 
streaks.” Brit. J. Ophthal., 1947, 31, 46-50.— 
This is a symptom complex which occurs after 
middle age. The most conspicuous feature is the 
sudden appearance, without obvious cause, of bright 
or brilliant flashes of light before the eyes. They are 
of momentary duration, very bright, and travel in a 
curved path from above down. The streaks occur 
only when the eyes are moved. The phenomenon is 
attributed to a shrinking and partial separation of 
the vitreous which then impinges upon the retina 
on eye movement. It is believed that the streaks 
have no sinister meaning.—M. A. Tinker. 


1410. Munz, D. J. A study of the variables which 
might influence the reliability of sentence tests of 
speech perception. Speech Monogr., 1946, 13, 119- 
120.—Abstract of M.A. thesis, Northwestern Univ., 
1945. 

1411. O’Brien, B. A theory of the Stiles and Craw- 
ford effect. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1946, 36, 506-509.— 
The visual cone receptors are known to have a 
higher index of refraction than that of the sur- 
rounding medium. A consideration of the shape of 
the individual cone cell suggests that rays which 
traverse the cone body in a direction parallel to its 
axis may be reflected internally one or more times. 
The reflection of light within a polished cone is such 
as to concentrate most of the light within a region 
near the apex. In the case of the cone receptor this 
phenomenon results in a high concentration of light 
within the outer, cylindrical segment. Oblique rays, 
however, will not be reflected internally but will 
escape into the surrounding medium. Smooth 
curves are plotted for the predicted relation between 
the fraction of light reaching the cylindrical segment 
and the degree of obliquity of the rays. A rather 
striking agreement is shown between such curves and 
the plotted points of Stiles and Crawford for the 
relative effectiveness of light entering the eye through 
various zones of the pupil from center to margin.— 
L. A. Riggs. 

1412. Ogle, K. N., & Ellerbrock, V. J. Cyclo- 
fusional movements. Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 1946, 
36, 700-735.—Detailed experiments with three ob- 
servers indicate that cyclofusional movements occur 
more readily than has been supposed. Disparities 
in retinal images were introduced by means of geared 
meridional size lenses or by actual inclination of test 
configurations, with the field of view limited to the 
test elements. Position (top nearer or farther away) 
was judged when the test field was briefly illumi- 
nated. In other experiments, two beads were strung 
on a vertical wire supported in a frame which could 
be rotated about a horizontal axis. These were 
illuminated at one second intervals, and the ob- 
server was required to set them so that one appeared 
just above the other. His settings gave a measure 
of the apparent vertical and thus of the positions of 
corresponding meridians of the two retinas. These 
were indicated to be rotated, to correct, at least in 
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a for the disparities in the two retinal images. 
Such cyclofusional movements are induced more 
effectively by vertical contours. Analysis of ap- 
parent inclinations measured on the space eikono- 
meter indicates that patients who wear corrections for 
oblique astigmatism develop an habitual cyclo- 
tropia to correct in part for the apparent inclination 
of vertical which the spectacles introduce.—M. R. 
Stoll. 

1413. Reider, N. Phenomena of sensory sup- 
pression. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1946, 
55, 583-590.—‘‘Clinical studies on suppression phe- 
nomenon are reported in which stimuli originating 
in a normal, or relatively normal, sensory field 
tended to inhibit or abolish the perception of stimuli 
arising from an ‘affected’ field. When this phe- 
nomenon involves vision, in the presence of normal 
visual acuity and normal perimetric fields, it may be 
mistaken for a post-traumatic neurotic reaction. 
The mechanisms underlying the pathophysiologic 
changes are discussed, emphasis being placed on the 
fact that the phenomenon may be elicited not only 
by contralateral but by homolateral stimuli. The- 
oretic implications of the phenomenon are men- 
tioned.””"—K. S. Wagoner. 


1414. Richardson, J. A., & Kinard, F. W. Effect 
of vitamin A administration upon defective color 
vision. Sth. med. J., Bgham, 1946, 39, 811-813.— 
Nineteen healthy ‘‘color blind’’ medical students 
were used as subjects, 7 of them being used as con- 
trols. Pseudo-isochromatic charts of the American 
Optical Company were used under uniform condi- 
tions of distance and illumination, the charts being 
shuffled to avoid effect of memory. Immediately 
after breakfast over a period of 4 to 8 weeks experi- 
mental subjects received vitamin A (50,000 units), 
while the controls were given a placebo. Four of the 
12 color blind receiving daily dosages of 50,000 units 
of vitamin A showed no improvement, while 8 
evidenced slight improvement—an improvement too 
slight to be of practical clinical value. Slight im- 
provement was also noted in 3 of the control sub- 
jects. The definite conclusion is that vitamin A 
administration cannot be expected to cause improve- 
ment in the condition of color blindness under the 
stipulations of this experiment.— F. C. Sumner. 


1415. Shepherd, B. A comparative study of three 
audiometric techniques for testing preschool chil- 
dren. Speech Monogr., 1946, 13, 111.—Abstract of 
M.A. thesis, Louisiana State Univ., 1945. 

1416. Stiles, W.S. The basic sensation curves of 
the three-color theory. J. opt Soc. Amer., 1946, 36, 
491-492.—-Attention is called to the fact that H. 
de Vries, in a recent paper (see 20: 3022), has re- 
ported experiments which are similar to earlier 
ones of W. S. Stiles (see 14: 770) on the spectral 
sensitivity curves of the three-color mechanisms.— 
L. A. Riggs. 

1417. Verville, E. The effect of emotional and 
motivational sets on the perception of incomplete 
pictures. J. genet. Psychol., 1946, 69, 133-145.— 
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“Nine incomplete silhouette drawings of common 
objects were projected in descending order of diffi- 
culty on a small glass screen for recognition by 150 
women college students. The subjects were tested 
individually. . . . Each of the 25 subjects in an ex- 
perimental group was required to perform tasks for 
30 minutes prior to looking at the incomplete pic- 
tures. There were five experimental groups, and the 
preliminary tasks were designed to produce the five 
emotional sets of tension, complete failure and frus- 
tration, failure according to false norms, success 
according to false norms, and the reaction to person- 
ality testing. The remaining 25 subjects served 
as controls, and were given no tasks prior to their 
testing with the incomplete pictures. . . . Most of 
the 39 significant differences found were between the 
quickly reacting control, success, and failure-by- 
norms groups and the slowly reacting complete fail- 
ure-by-norms groups and the slowly reacting com- 


plete failure and personality groups.”"—R. B. 
Ammons. 
1418. Walls, G. L. “Axial image-inversion.”’ 


J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1946, 36, 615.—It has recently 
been suggested by P. Kirkpatrick and D. R. Hudson 
that a telescope may invert the image axially as well 
as vertically. The notion of an axial inversion is not, 
however, consistent with the physical principles of 
focusing. Rather the effect appears to be an in- 
stance of the psychological ‘‘cameo-intaglio illusion." 
This effect is characteristically observed when the 
image of a perceptually unfamiliar or ambiguous 
object is inverted. Viewed in this manner, a con- 
vexity may appear to be a concavity and ‘‘axial 
inversion” may seem to be present. The explana- 
tion lies, however, in the fact that illumination is 
usually from above, so that convexities have shad- 
ows below them. When this situation is reversed by 
inverting the image, such convexities appear to be 
concave, since the shadow now appears at the top.— 
L. A. Riggs. 


[See also abstracts 1347, 1389, 1462, 1614, 1620, 
1665, 1692. ] 
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(incl. Attention, Thought) 


1419. Boelter, L. M. K. (U. California, Los 
Angeles, Calif.) Some observations on learning. 
J. Engng Educ., 1947, 37, 419-440.—The learning 
process is likened to an electrical circuit, with sources 
of stimulation analogous to the transmitter, the 
subject the receiver, and environmental factors con- 
tributing to the impedance of transmission. The 
response of the subject is shown to be the ratio of the 
stimulus to the impedance of the complete circuit, 
in which the variables are a function of time. The 
various stimuli and impedances are examined and 
related to Thurstone’s rationalized learning curve. 
Applications of the discussion are made to engineer- 
ing education.—G. S. Speer. 
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1420. Clark, W. H. Perseverance and repetition 
as factors in gain in IQ. J. educ. Psychol., 1946, 37, 
557-562.—Annual tests yielding IQ scores were ad- 
ministered to preparatory school boys who were 
rated by their teachers on a perseverance scale. Year 
to year increases in IQ were found to occur with some 
consistency. The improvement ‘for persevering 
boys was not significantly greater than for boys who 
were rated as nonpersevering. Some of the gains 
appear to be attributable to familiarity with the test 
situation and with a particular test, since higher 
score increments were noted in those cases where, in 
later testing, the pupil took an equivalent form of a 
previous test rather than an entirely different test.— 
E. B. Mallory. 


1421. Garrett, H. E. A developmental theory of 
intelligence. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 372-378; 
portrait, p. 371.—‘‘It is the thesis of this paper that 
intelligence . . . changes in its organization with 
increasing maturity. . .. My hypothesis runs as 
follows: Abstract or symbol intelligence changes in its 
organization as age increases from a fairly unified 
and general ability to a loosely organized group of 
abilities or factors. . . . In the remainder of this 
paper I shall cite our own and other relevant data in 
support of the differentiation hypothesis. I shall then 
try to present the implication of this formulation for 
mental measurement generally.’’ 24 references.— N. 
R. Bartlett. 


1422. Gay, W. O. (Great Western Ry. Police, 
Birmingham, Eng.) Refreshing the memory. Police 
J., Lond., 1947, 20, 65-72.—Although attention, 
concentration, and intention are indicated as the best 
aids to memory, a variety of mnemonic aids of 
special value to policemen are suggested.—G. S. 
Speer. 

1423. Gentry, G. Peirce’s early and later therory 
of cognition and meaning: some critical comments. 
Phil. Rev., N. Y., 1946, 55, 634-650.—The rejection 
by Peirce, the ‘‘father” of pragmatism, of the im- 
mediacy of knowledge, which was the bulwark of 
Cartesianism, represented a notable advance in the 
theory of cognition; moreover, his principle that 
thought or cognition is a sign or symbolic phenom- 
enon constituted one of the truly revolutionary 
turning points in the history of recent thought. 
The dominant theory of Peirce’s early papers is em- 
bodied in the proposition that every cognition is 
determined by prior cognitions and determines sub- 
sequent cognitions. Whether or not the germ of a 
contextual purposive theory of cognition was present 
in Peirce’s early speculations, presuppositions domi- 
nating his thinking about cognition were irrecon- 
cilably opposed to such a theory as outlined in his 
later papers. His recognition of the purposive, con- 
textual character of cognition, his recognition of the 
facts expressed in the later theory, constitutes a 
break with the controlling presuppositions of the 
early papers. In fact it overcomes the basic error 
of the predominant train of thought in the early 
papers, namely, Peirce’s attempt to integrate a 
symbolic conception of thought or cognition with 
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the dogma that the cognition process is ubiquitous.— 
C. C. Cooper. 

1424. Goddard, H. H. What is intelligence? 
J. soc. Psychol., 1946, 24, 51-69.—A discussion of the 
development of Binet’s conception of intelligence 
between 1905 and 1911 and a listing of the various 
definitions of intelligence appearing in the psycho- 
logical literature between 1913 and 1941 serve as a 
starting point for the evolving of a definition of 
intelligence which is ‘‘not simple but complex; not a 
‘capacity,’ faculty or power, but a ‘condition’. . .” 
On the basis of a consideration of the conditions 
under which one solves most of his problems wisely, 
the condition for success in the struggle with nature, 
three factors are considered as helpful in accounting 
for differences in intelligence: experience, heredity, 
and classification. A definition of intelligence as 
“the degree of availability of one’s experiences for 
the solution of immediate problems and the anticipa- 
tion of future ones”’ is suggested.—H. H. Nowlis. 

1425. Heidbreder, Edna. (Wellesley Coll., Welles- 
ley, Mass.) The attainment of concepts: I. Terminol- 
ogy and methodology. J. gen. Psychol., 1946, 35, 
173-189.—The terminology and methodology for a 
projected series of experimental reports on the attain- 
ment and use of concepts are presented. The word 
“concept” denotes a logical construct, objective and 
interpersonal; it denotes nothing psychological as 
such. So defined, concepts are not the subject 
matter of psychological research, but the means of 
investigating certain psychological activities. Be- 
ginning with already defined and familiar concepts, 
the experimenter can investigate the psychological 
activities through which the subject attains and 
uses them in the particular experimental situation. 
These activities are defined as “whatever reactions 
turn out, upon investigation, to be inferable as the 
determinants of the overt conceptual behavior, as 
conceptual.” The specific experimental method re- 
ported employs the usual memory experiment tech- 
nique to present the subject with a series of instances 
of a concept. His conceptual “achievement”’ is 
measured in terms of (1) the first correct anticipa- 
tion, which indicates the point in the experimental 
procedure at which the subject first gives overt 
evidence of responding conceptually in a manner 
relevant to a specified concept, and (2) the concept 
attained, which indicates the point at which the 
subject begins to exhibit behavior indicative of the 
attainment of a specified concept by reacting with 
consistent correctness to all instances of that con- 
cept. (See also 21: 1426.)—C. F. Scofield. 


1426. Heidbreder, Edna. (Wellesley Coll., Welles- 
ley, Mass.) The attainment of concepts: II. The 
problem. J. gen. Psychol., 1946, 35, 191-223.—A 
set of data on the attainment of concepts procured 
by the method described in the first paper of this 
series (see 21: 1425) indicates that the 9 concepts 
used in the experiments were attained by all the 
subjects in a statistically well-established regular 
order: concepts of concrete objects first, concepts 
of spatial forms next, and concepts of numbers last. 
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This order appears not to be explicable in terms of 
any of the readily suggested possible explanations, 
such as relative familiarity of the concepts, their 
possession or lack of conventional names, their 
relative simplicity or “goodness of form,” etc., nor 
in terms of any “‘obvious’’ order from concrete to 
abstract. The problem is therefore formulated in 
terms of the subject’s reactions, i.e., his selections 
and elaborations of the presented data, and is stated 
as a hypothesis to the effect that cognitive reactions 
may be arranged in an order of dominance which is 
determined by the kind of behavior which it is their 
function to stimulate and control. The order of 
dominance in cognitive response in human beings is: 
perception of concrete objects, perceptual reactions 
to aspects of the environment other than concrete 
objects (e.g., spatial forms), conceptual reactions 
which are refinements and extensions of concrete 
objects [he experimental data examined corre- 
spond to this order of dominance in cognitive 
response.—C. F. Scofield 


1427. Révész,G. Die Beziehung zwischen mathe- 
‘ matischer und musikalischer Begabung. (The rela- 


tion between mathematical and musical ability.) 
Schwetz Psychol. Anwend., 1946, 5, 269-281.— 
[t has often been maintained that mathematicians 
are more musical than persons in the other profes- 


sions and that there is a positive correlation between 
mathematical and musical ability. However, an 


examination of the biographies of great mathema- 
ticians does not seem to confirm such claims. A 
questionnaire was sent to various professional groups 


in Holland. Unmusical were 44% of 135 mathe- 
maticians, 339% of 172 physicists, 41% of 165 
physicians, and 29% of 110 writers, results which 
again disprove the claims in question. In the dis- 
cussion of the reasons for such a popular belief the 
major share of the responsibility is placed upon the 
Greek philosophers.—K. F. Muensinger. 


1428. Rome, S. C. Berkeley’s conceptualism. 
Phil. Rev., N. Y., 1946, 55, 680-686.—Berkeley’s 
successive works are founded upon a progressively 
superior understanding of his conceptualism of 
‘notions’. Seven theses dominate his treatment: 
(1) Spirits are not known by ideas. (2) Nevertheless 
they are in some sense known. (3) Notional knowl- 
edge is immanent yet external. (4) It is direct. 
(5) It implies a new account of the meaning of 
words. (6) Notions are epistemological acts. (7) 
Notions are abstract. There are two historically 
important consequences of the introduction into 
philosophy of the technical ‘notion’: first, spiritual 
realism, and second common sense realism. Thus 
the admission by Berkeley that among the objects 
of ‘notions’ are ‘ideas’ compelled him to transform 
the nature of ‘ideas’ from homogeneously simple 
thought-objects to complex noncognitive objects of 
thought. Further, the single change, so widely 
acclaimed in the twentieth century, of admitting 
some objects of sense which are not mental, when 
combined with notional knowledge and with a dual- 
ism of minds and bodies, has among its consequences: 
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(a) that notions are acts of intending; (0) that belief 
is an act which affirms existence; (c) that imagina- 
tion is the resolution of a perceptual judgment; and 
(d) that metaphysical realism is the starting point 
for philosophical investigation.—C. C. Cooper. 


1429. Spence, K. W. The role of secondary rein- 
forcement in delayed reward learning. Psychol. 
Rev., 1947, 54, 1-8.— Note is made of the change from 
Hull’s original goal gradient hypothesis to the goal 
gradient which is shown to be a secondary principle 
derivable from more basic principles. The main 
portion of this report is concerned with this new 
formulation and suggestions for certain modifications 
of it. The author rejects the interpretation that 
learning under conditions of delay of primary re- 
ward involves a backward action of the goal object 
on the preceding stimulus-response event. As an 
alternative to this conception it is suggested that 
“all such learning occurs as the result of the develop- 
ment of secondary reinforcement, the action of which 
is conceived to take place immediately upon the 
occurrence of the response. A prominent aspect of 
this theory is the concept of differential secondary 
reinforcement based either on cues from the external 
environment or internal cues such as proprioceptive 
stimulation.”” 19 references.—M. A. Tinker. 


1430. Wade, M. The effect of sedatives upon 
delayed response in monkeys following removal of 
the prefrontal lobes. J. Neurophysiol., 1947, 10, 
57-61.—Two monkeys were tested in the delayed 
response situation before and after bilateral frontal 
lobectomy. Before operation both animals had 
made correct responses after delays as long as 35 
seconds. In tests 10 to 25 days after operation 
neither animal was able to make correct delayed 
responses. After sedative doses of Nembutal or 
Dial, however, both animals made correct responses 
for delays as long as 25 seconds. One animal re- 
tained this ability after withdrawal of drugs. The 
results are interpreted in the light of earlier experi- 
ments.—W. D. Neff. 


1431. Welch, L. Recombination of ideas in 
creative thinking. J. appl. Psychol., 1946, 30, 


638-643.—Reorganization and recombination of 
ideas is accepted by this author as basic to all 
forms of creative thinking. To investigate the 
validity of this contention, a test, composed of 4 
divisions, was constructed and administered to 30 
professional artists and 48 college students. Part I 
consisted of 10 groups of 10 randomized words each, 
from which the subject was to compose as many 
grammatically correct and meaningful sentences as 
possible in 10 minutes; in Part II instructions were 
given to form as many letters as possible in 3 
minutes from (a) three straight lines, (b) two straight 
lines, and (c) one straight line; 20 words were pre- 
sented to the subject in Part III with instructions 
to form a grammatical and logical story in 3 minutes; 
in Part IV five trials in 10 minutes were allotted to 
the schematic construction of home furnishings from 
10 blocks of varying shapes and sizes. Parts II and 
IV were the only parts which differentiated between 
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the professional and student groups, C.R.’s were 
13.2 and 10.2 respectively. Enronclogical age is 
reported as having no influence on the scores.— 
H. Hill. 

1432. Wing, Kempton G. (U. Rochester, Roches- 
ter, N. Y.) The réle of the optic cortex of the dog 
in the retention of learned responses to light: condi- 
tioning with light and shock. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1946, 59, 583-612.—This is the first of a series of 
investigations to determine the “part which the 
optic cortex of the dog plays in the retention of 
differential and of non-differential responses to 
changes in light intensity.”" The experimental 
conditions, procedure, and apparatus are presented 
in some detail. Considerable theoretical discussion 
is also included. The results are interpreted to show 
(1) incomplete removal of the visual areas of the 
dog’s cortex did not appreciably impair retention of a 
simple conditioned leg-withdrawal either to onset of 
light or to changes in light intensity; (2) the same 
incomplete removal did not destroy the differential 
responses to a specific direction of change in light 
intensity; and (3) in one case, ‘“‘complete bilateral 
extirpation of the striate areas of the dog did not 
destrey a conditioned leg-withdrawal to changes in 
light intensity.”—S. C. Ericksen. 


[See also abstracts 1519, 1520, 1577, 1627, 1650, 
1687, 1698. ] 
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1433. Armstrong, Philip B. (Syracuse U. Medical 
School, Syracuse, N. Y.) Specificity of choline 
esterase in the contraction of the sphincter pupillae 
of the turtle. J. cell. comp. Physiol., 1946, 28, 477- 
487.—Experimental demonstration of the presence 
of esterase in the turtle’s sphincter pupillae is offered. 
This enzyme ‘‘when functioning in connection with 
excitation of the muscle, shows a fairly high degree 
of specificity for acetylcholine.”’-— L. A. Pennington. 

1434. Blau, A. The master hand; a study of the 
origin of right and left sidedness and its relation 
to personality and language. Res. Monogr. Amer. 
orthopsychiat. Ass., 1946, No. 5. Pp. xiv + 206.— 
Cerebral dominance is a psychosomatic trait de- 
termined by function. Experience in the use of 
the right or left hand is impressed in the correspond- 
ing cerebral hemisphere and so brings about other 
features of dominance, such as those of the language 
centers. There are no dangers in retraining, but 
dextrality training is preferable in this right-sided 
world. Sinistrality may be a neurotic symptom: 
in children it may indicate an emotional disturbance; 
in adults, it may be a relic of a former neurosis or 
an indication of a present personality disturbance 
with a negativistic core. 216-item bibliography.— 
H. Beaumont. 

1435. Davison, C., & Demuth, E. L. Disturb- 
ances in sleep mechanism: a clinicopathologic study. 
V. Anatomic and neurophysiologic considerations. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1946, 55, 364-381. 
—The authors present an extensive analysis of 
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clinicopathologic material concerning the centers and 
pathways concerned with the sleep mechanism. 
“The cases of cortical lesions indicate that fibers 
for the control of sleep may originate in the cerebral 
cortex, especially the hippocampal, cingular, frontal, 
premotor and temporal convolutions.”” The hy- 
pothalamus is regarded as the main center regulating 
sleep. Certain psychological aspects of sleep dis- 
turbances are considered. (See also 20: 1904, 2737, 
4606, 4607.)—K. S. Wagoner. 


1436. Duffy, Elizabeth. (U. North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N.C.) Level of muscular tension as an 
aspect of personality. J. gen. Psychol., 1946, 35, 
161-171.—During the performance of 8 different 
tasks, including color naming, adding numbers, and 
maze tracing, tension in the muscles of the hands 
was measured by 3 different techniques. Measure- 
ments were taken on 3 different occasions, the first 
separated from the second by 3 months and the 
second separated from the third by one week. Scores 
for 25 subjects on 12 measures of degree of muscular 
tension and 4 measures of tension fluctuation were 
intercorrelated. The matrix of 120 correlations was 
subjected to factorial analysis. Five factors were 
extracted. One factor is widely genera! and is 
interpreted as representing the general tension level 
of the subjects, not specific to the task or the time 
of measurement. Two factors are specific to the 
task. The results are interpreted as indicating that 
there are both specific and general factors in the 
measurement of tension; but that a general factor 
operates which is more or less independent of the 
task, of the mode of tension measurement, and of 
the time at which the measurement is made. “‘The 
isolation of this factor lends support to the notion 
that tension level is a more or less persistent charac- 
teristic of the individual, and is, in this sense, an 
aspect of personality.”—C. F. Scofield. 


1437. Fischer, R. Selbstbeobachtungen im Mez- 
kalin-Rausch. (Self-observations during mezcaline 
intoxication.) Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1946, 
5, 308-313.—The effects of 0.6 g. of mezcaline are 
described. Color hallucinations were observed simi- 
lar to those described by other authors. The state 
of euphoria, which lasted a few hours, gave way to a 
psychosis of 6-7 hours duration, characterized by 
intensified suggestibility and fears of death—A. F. 
Muenszinger. 

1438. Gersh, I. Appearance and distribution of 
gas bubbles in rabbits decompressed to altitude. 
J. cell. comp. Physiol., 1946, 28, 253-—268.—Histo- 
logical study of deep-lying body tissues in 150 
animals just previously subjected individually to a 
simulated altitude of 45,000 feet shows (1) consider- 
able range of individual difference in the presence of 
bubble formation within these tissues; (2) gas bub- 
bles present in larger organs and vessels including, 
for example, the capillaries of fatty tissue, spleen 
sinusoids. Bubbles were not observed in the liver 
and adrenal cortex sinusoids. The method of 
study and the results obtained are discussed theo- 
retically — L. A. Pennington. 
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1439. Gersh, I. Correlation of X-ray and gross 
observation of gas bubbles in guinea pigs decom- 
pressed from high pressure atmospheres. J. ceil. 
comp. Physiol., 1946, 28, 271-274.—The study sug- 
gests that small gas bubbles located extravascularly 
in man cannot be detected by X-ray techniques.— 
L. A. Pennington. 

1440. Harvey, E. N., Whiteley, A. H., Cooper, K. 
W., Pease, D. C., & McElroy, W. D. The effect of 
mechanical disturbance on bubble formation in 
single cells and tissues after saturation with extra 
high gas pressures. J. cell. comp. Physiol., 1946, 28, 
325-—337.— L. A. Pennington. 

1441. Hediger, H. Bemerkungen zum Raum- 
Zeit-System der Tiere; ein kleiner Beitrag zur 
vergleichenden Psychologie. (Remarks about the 
space-time-system of animals; a contribution to com- 
parative psychology.) Schweiz. Z. Psychol. An- 
wend., 1946, 5, 241-269.—Observing the behavior 
of many different species of wild animals, one dis- 
covers 3 major facts: (1) every animal moves within 
a definitely bounded area, and its day follows a 


definite program; (2) migration is merely a higher 
order space-time-system; and (3) the artificial re- 
moval of a vertebrate from its familiar area to a 


strange one produces characteristic uprooting symp- 
toms. It is difficult to escape the conclusion that 


the ecological concept of the “biotope”’, the primary 
topological unit, has as its counterpart a psycho- 
logical unit, namely, the “‘archetope”’, which quite 
rightly is not too far removed from the concept of 
the ‘“‘archetype’’.—A. F. Muenzinger. 


1442. Jagues, S. Action de la vératrine sur l’ex- 
citabilité musculaire. (The effect of veratrine on 
muscular excitability.) Rev. canad. Biol., 1946, 5, 
511-546.—Stimulation of muscle tissue (frog’s 
gastrocnemius) by condenser discharges following 
local application of veratrine revealed that the 
threshold of muscle fibers is raised more rapidly by 
the drug than the threshold of the nerve fibers; 
thus, as in curarization, the nerve impulse becomes 
unable to stimulate the muscle fibers. Similar re- 
sults have been previously obtained with calcium. 
29 references.—D. K. Spelt. 


1443. King, C. Daly. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Electrometric studies of sleep. J. gen. 
Psychol., 1946, 35, 131-159.—The purpose of this 
investigation was (1) to determine whether the or- 
ganic steady-state DC field in the adult human alters 
with the waking-sleep alternation in the organism’s 
general overall functioning and (2) to add electro- 
dynamic data to present physiological knowledge of 
sleep. Continuous records were taken of the steady- 
state DC field of seven subjects before, during, and 
immediately following sleep by means of a high im- 
pedance microvoltmeter and a photoelectric record- 
ing galvanometer. Potential differences were meas- 
ured between the forehead, the back of the neck as a 
reference point, and either the epigastrium or the 
small of the back, depending upon the subject's 
sleeping posture. The subject's electroencephalo- 
grams were used as the criterion of sleep. The results 
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indicate that the DC field of the human organism 
exhibits during sleep: (1) a decrease in the mean 
values of the potential differences recorded from 
different points related to the organism's nervous 
system; (2) a gradual reduction in the characteristic 
waking differences in E.M.F. which distinguish one 
individual from another at a given time and from 
himself at other times; (3) less intersubject vari- 
ability for a given electrode placement than during 
waking; and (4) less variability among different 
electrode placements than during waking. 45 
references.—C. F. Scofield. 

1444. Miller, G, A., & Postman, Leo. (Harvard 
U., Cambridge, Mass.) Individual and group hoard. 
ing in rats. Amer. J. Psychol., 1946, 59, 652-668.— 
The hoarding behavior of 7 male rats was observed 
over a period of 52 days. A rat had a choice of 
hoarding food pellets from (a) a central bin, (b) cages 
of 3 other animals, and (c) both of these. In a 
second experiment, 8 female rats were observed for 
28 days. The results indicate that some rats showed 
a preference for hoarding from the central bin, while 
other hoarded more from the cages of other rats. 
Some rats reversed their preference. ‘‘The occur- 
rence of intercage-hoarding and the lack of resistance 
by the rats whose hoards were stolen are interpreted 
as evidence supporting the hypothesis that the goal 
of hoarding behavior is the hoarding activity itself, 
rather than the results of such activity.”—S. C. 
Ericksen. 

1445. Miotto, A. Sul dinamismo dei sentimenti. 
(On the dynamics of emotions.) Arch, Psicol. 
Neurol. Psichiat., 1946, 7, 172-188.—The object of 
psychological research is the socialized individual. 
His emotions are influenced and molded by social 
situations, cultural patterns, and pressure from the 
environment. Pure instinctual reactions are not 
observable in life situations. However, the rigid 
sociological point of view which maintains that emo- 
tional reactions are entirely the result of social pres- 
sure (contrainte sociale) is also inadequate. In order 
to understand emotions it is important to stress the 
need for expression and take into consideration the 
motor component which is found in every emotional 
reaction and stems from the same biological basis 
which makes for the reaction itself. However, the 
patterns of emotional reactions are in some way 
shaped by schemes prevailing in a specific social 
environment. The author defines the psycho- 
sociological approach and illustrates with examples, 
taken from the medical and anthropological litera- 
ture, the statement that emotional normality de- 
pends upon the relation between the individual and a 
specific social environment.—R. Calabresi. 

1446. Pincus, G., & Hoagland, H. Fatigue in re- 
lation to adrenal cortex. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
Chicago, 1946, 56, 717-721.—Abstract and discus- 
sion. (See also 21: 95.) 

1447. Schmiterléw, C. G., & Silfverskidld, B. P. 
Uber die Veriinderungen der Spannung und des 
Reflexes des Musculus quadric femoris bei 
anstrengender geistiger Arbeit. - (Concerning 
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changes in the tonus and the reflex of the musculus 
quadriceps femoris during strenuous mental work. 
II.) Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1941, 16, 493-505.— 
Continuation of a previous investigation (see 16: 
1454). The susceptibility to fatigue of 48 medical 
students was assessed on the basis of their reports in 
a short interview concerning everyday experiences. 
Using the apparatus previously described and with 
the same task (fast oral reading of a color chart) 
assigned to the subjects, it was found that the mag- 
nitude of the changes in the tonus and reflex of the 
quadriceps femoris was positively correlated with 
the degree of susceptibility to fatigue. The results 
are presented graphically with no attempt at a 
quantitative determination. There was no relation- 
ship between susceptibility to fatigue and body type 
or between magnitude of tonus and reflex changes 
and body type. There was no relationship between 
speed of reading and susceptibility to fatigue—A. L. 
Benton. 


1448. Smith, G. Milton. (City Coll., New York.) 
The effect of prolonged mild anoxia on sleepiness, 
irritability, boredom, and other subjective condi- 
tions. J. gen. Psychol., 1946, 35, 239—250.—Sixteen 
male college students, with a median age of 18 years, 
4 months, were asked to rate themselves with respect 
to 10 different subjective conditions (sleepiness, 
fatigue, boredom, attention, irritability, headache, 
elation-depression, motivation, co-ordination, well- 
being) at 5 different periods during a continuous 
8-hour session in a nitrogen dilution chamber in 
which an altitude of approximately 10,000 feet was 
simulated, and also during an 8-hour control run at 
a simulated altitude of approximately 1,800 feet. 
The results showed a pronounced trend on the alti- 
tude runs in the direction of progressively poorer 
adjustment from 1} hours after the start of the run 
through 6} hours of exposure. The maximum di- 
vergence between altitude and control runs occurred 
most frequently at the 6} hour point. A marked 
end-spurt after the 6} hours, interpreted as due to 
the subjects’ anticipation of release from confinement 
and boredom, suggests that the anoxic effects were 
not insurmountable with respect to the conditions 
rated. The results are believed to indicate the need 
for more adequate precautions against anoxia even 
at relatively low cruising altitudes if alterness, free- 
dom from distraction, and a higher order of motiva- 
tion are required.—C. F. Scofield. 


1449. Smith, Paul K. Effect of various substances 
on swing sickness. Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 
1946, 63, 209-210.—C. P. Stone. 


1450. Smith, Paul K., & Hemingway, Allen. 
Effect of some atropine-like drugs on swing sickness. 
Proc. ‘Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 1946, 63, 206-208.— 
This is one of a series of studies undertaken to find 
remedies for the prevention of airsickness. The 
authors found scopolamine, atropine, and hyoscy- 
amine to be effective preventives of motion sickness; 
less effective, but of some value, were homatropine, 
benzoyltropine, and benzoylospavatrine. None of 
the substances, in the dosage herein employed, in- 
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duced undesirable effects on pulse rate, blood pres- 
sure, or near point of visual accommodation. The 
first three drugs produced significant decreases in 
salivary flow, and in general there was a rough corre- 
lation between degree of inhibition of salivation and 
prevention of motion sickness.—C. P. Stone. 

1451. Winder, C. L., & Stone, C. P. Reduction of 
general activity in male albino rats from electro- 
convulsive shock. Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 
1946, 63, 1921.-——A series of daily electro-convulsive 
shocks in 13 male rats, given for 5-day periods, 
significantly reduced concurrent activity as com- 
pared with (1) preshock activity, (2) 5-day periods 
of no shock, interposed between periods of shock, and 
(3) the postshock recovery period. There is a cumu- 
lative effect of successive periods of shock. The 
mean level of activity reached during the postshock 
period of 30 days was significantly lower than that 
of the preshock period. Whether this difference was 
due to natural decline of activity with age or to 
lingering effects of electro-convulsive shock was not 
determined.—C. P. Stone. 


[See also abstracts 1417, 1430. | 
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1452. Bossard, R. F. A. Carus und G. H. v. 
Schubert in ihrer Bedeutung fiir die Psychologie des 
Traumes. (The significance of F. A. Carus and 
G. H. v. Schubert for the psychology of the dream.) 
Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1946, 5, 281-—300.— 
The usual claim that we owe the first decisive step 
towards an analysis of dreams to Freud is unjustified. 
It underevaluates the contributions of the philoso- 
phers Carus and Schubert who lived about 100 or 75 
years respectively before Freud. These men recog- 
nized, among other things, the symbolism of dreams 
and their relations to mythology and poetry.— 
K. F. Muenszinger. 

1453. Flournoy, H. La vie affective et la psych- 
analyse. (The affective life and psychoanalysis.) 
Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1944, 11, 97-110.—A critical re- 
view of psychoanalytic concepts is presented in 5 
chapters: 1. Instincts and Affectivity; their Evolu- 
tional Continuity. 2. The Unconscious. The 
Dream and the Work of Art. Sublimation. 3. 
Social, Moral and Religious Sentiments and the 
Primitive and Infantile Stages of Psychic Develop 
ment. 4. Psychological Genesis. Exclusion of the 
Transcendental. The Future of an Illusion by Freud. 
5. Psychoanalysis—a Biological Doctrine. In- 
tellectual Operations and Affectivity—R. Lassner. 

1454. Freud, A. The ego and the mechanisms of 
defence. New York: International Universities 
Press, 1946. Pp. x + 196. $4.00.—Various defense 
mechanisms are classified according to the anxiety 
situations which are responsible for them. Examples 
suggest that situations associated with thoughts of 
castration and the loss of love objects lead to the use 
of the denial mechanism, while narcissistic ideas can 
be overcome by an altruistic surrender of instinctive 
impulses. There are obvious parallels between the 
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ego’s defenses against internal and external dangers: 
repression is as effective against internal stimuli as 
denial is against external traumatic events, etc. 
The infantile ego, attacked by instinctive and ex- 
ternal forces at the same time, must learn to adapt 
its weapons to the specific need. The ego is not 
entirely free to develop its defenses, and its failures 
are shown in neurotic symptoms. Its ultimate tri- 
umph is in the measure of gratification attained even 
under difficult circumstances, indicating the har- 
monious relationship between id, super-ego, and the 
outer world. This new English edition is a transla- 
tion from the German by C. Baines (see also 11: 
1769, 5645).—H. Beaumont. 

1455. Furneaux, W. D. The prediction of sus- 
ceptibility to hypnosis. J. Personality, 1946, 14, 281- 
294.—Results indicate that there are at least three 
types of suggestibility—Eysenck’s primary and 
secondary suggestibilities and suggestibility to the 
Heat Illusion test. Primary suggestibility and the 
trait underlying the illusion but not secondary sug- 
gestibility are active in susceptibility to hypnosis. 
A combination of Hull’s Body Sway and the Heat 
tests have almost complete accuracy for both those 
who are susceptible and those who are not suscep- 
tible to hypnosis. Hypnotizability is more a func- 
tion of the constitution of the subject than of 
techniques.— M. O. Wilson. 

1456. McCord, F. Report of hypnotically in- 
duced dreams and conflicts. /. Personality, 1946, 14, 
268—280.—Results of three hypnotic experiments on 
one subject are discussed. First, conflict in hallucina- 
tion was explored. Strength of conflicts was found 
to be related to strength of the trance and to post- 
trance amnesia. Second, a ghost dream was de- 
veloped and its elaborations were found to be related 
to his personality problems which had been pre- 
viously marginally unconscious. Third, in two post- 
hypnotic tasks, the dream material was repressed 
as the set for other tasks became prepotent. It is 
concluded that the method has possibilities in the 
study of mechanisms and processes implicit in 
psychoanalytic formulations.—M. O. Wilson. 

1457. Meier, C. A. Gedanken iiber artzliche und 
nichtérztliche Psychotherapie. (Thoughts about 
medical and nonmedical psychotherapy). Schweiz. 

Psychol. Anwend., 1946, 5, 300—308.—The argu- 
ments of the physicians against lay analysis are con- 
sidered weak. Freud, who was in favor of lay 
analysis, did not offer very sound arguments for it.— 
K. F. Muenszinger. 

1458. Rosen, G. Mesmerism and surgery; a 
strange chapter in the history of anesthesia. J. 
Hist. Med., 1946, 1, 527-550.—The employment of 
mesmerism by Elliotson and Esdaile during the 
second quarter of the 19th century as an anesthetic 
in surgical operations and the heavy opposition en- 
countered by these men are set forth. This means to 
painless surgery passed with the coming of chemical 
anesthetics. The author believes that the advocates 
of mesmerism in surgery in the first place drew 
attention to the possibility of a really painless 
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surgery and thus helped to prepare the way for an 
acceptance of ether and chloroform and in the 
second place, with their propaganda, kept alive 
interest in mesmerism, thus paving the way for its 
study during the latter part of the century.—F. C. 
Sumner. 


[See also abstracts 1348, 1574. ] 
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1459. Cummins, H., & Platou, R. V. Mongolism; 
an objective early sign. Sth. med. J., Bgham, 1946, 
39, 925-928.—The authors report a diagnostic sign 
in palmar dermatoglyphics which they have found 
reliable for early objective recognition of mongolism 
in 76 out of 83 cases.— F. C. Sumner. 

1460. Essen-Miller, E. Uber den Begriff des 
Funktionellen und Organischen in der Psychiatrie. 
(On the concept of the functional and the organic 
in psychiatry.) Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1943, 18, 1-44. 
—The concepts of “organic” and ‘functional’ are 
historically and critically reviewed. It is possible to 
reduce the various definitions to 4 fundamental 
criteria: (1) identifiable brain pathology; (2) identi- 
fiable anatomic, chemical, toxic, or hereditary 
factors; (3) the possibility of emphatic understand- 
ing of the mental conditions; and (4) a psychologi- 
cally understandable etiology. —A. L. Benton. 

1461. Fabing, H. D. Narcolepsy. I. Combat ex- 
perience of a soldier with narcolepsy. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., Chicago, 1945, 54, 367—371.—See also 21: 
1462.—-K. S. Wagoner. 

1462. Fabing, H. D. Narcolepsy. II. Theory of 
pathogenesis of the narcolepsy-cataplexy syndrome. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1946, 55, 353-363. 
—Symptoms of narcolepsy, cataplexy, and trance- 
like catalepsy exhibited by a soldier were studied. 
A theory of the pathogenesis of narcolepsy is ad- 
vanced. “The brain of the narcoleptic patient is 
regarded as having an abnormal susceptibility to 
inhibition, and it is held that this is the fundamental 
pathophysiologic cause of the disorder.’”” Other ob 
servations pertaining to Pavlov’s law of the limit of 
intensity of stimulation are made. The author 
further concludes that ‘‘the failure of autopsy ma- 
terial to shed light on this disorder is explained on the 
basis that abnormal susceptibility to inhibition is 
probably a chemical disturbance without demon- 
strable change.”” (See also 21: 1461.)—K. S. 
Wagoner. 

1463. Krabbe, E., & Magnussen, G. On narco- 
lepsy. I. Familial narcolepsey [!]. Acta psychiat., 
Kbh., 1942, 17, 149-173.—The case of a family in 
which 4 siblings suffered from narcolepsy, asso- 
ciated with obesity, anomalies of growth, and certain 
cardiac phenomena is reported. The literature on 
familial narcolepsy is reviewed with special reference 
to the observed concomitant endocrine and vegeta- 
tive phenomena. Both the narcolepsy and the con- 
comitant phenomena may be assumed to be due 
to hypothalamic dysfunction. The available data 
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indicate that hereditary factors play an essential 
role in the occurrence of narcolepsy.—A. L. Benton. 


1464. Myerson, A. Family mental disease in 
private practice. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1946, 103, 
323—337.—Too little is known about the familial 
incidence of mental disease. To offset this the 
author recommends long term research with careful 
analysis and reporting of facts. An extensive classi- 
fied bibliography is presented including the head- 
ings, General Heredity, Epilepsy, Feeblemindedness, 
Schizophrenia, Depressive States, Neuroges, and 
Miscellaneous.— R. D. Weitz. 


1465. Stearns, A. W. A history of the develop- 
ment of the concept of functional nervous disease 
during the past twenty-five hundred years. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1946, 103, 289-308.—The relationship 
between psyche and soma has been observed during 
the whole history of medicine. Early physicians 
thought in terms of visceral disease causing nervous 
manifestations, whereas in modern days visceral 
disorder is thought of in terms of nervous disease. 
The author cautions that in view of the ever-chang- 
ing beliefs we must avoid the acceptance of the last 
hypothesis as the ultimate truth. 54-item bibliog- 
raphy.—R. D. Weitz. 

1466. Stoller, A. Sexual deviation in the male. 
Med. Pr., 216, 262—268.—An adequate classification 
of sexual deviations in the male is attempted which 
rests on fixation at, or regression to, earlier develop- 
mental levels: (1) whole object deviation (narcissism, 
homosexuality, paedophilia, bestiality, gerontophilia, 
necrophilia); (2) part-object deviation (skin fixation, 
oral fixation, anal fixation, urethral fixation, fe- 
tichism); (3) algolagnia (active and passive); (4) 
scoptophilia (voyeurism and exhibitionism); and (5) 
psychotic (symptomatic of organic psychoses or 
biogenic psychoses). Any scheme of management 
of sex deviation must include hygienic, therapeutic, 
and medico-legal measures which should aim at 
prevention or removal of anti-naturistic taboos 
upon normal heterosexual expression. The law 
affecting sexual deviates should be modified so that 
mild cases may be bound over to attend regularly a 
clinic for treatment and dangerous cases may be 
segregated in penal centers where rehabilitation 
should be undertaken and opportunity be afforded 
for meeting the opposite sex.— F. C. Sumner. 


CLINICAL NEUROLOGY 


1467. Greenblatt, M., Goldman, R.,& Coon, G. 
P. Clinical implications of the Bellevue-Wechsler 
test, with particular reference to cases of injury to 
the brain. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1946, 
56, 714-717.—Abstract and discussion. (See also 
21: 307.) 


1468. Lyons, E. A. Relationship of brain injuries 
to the language function. Speech Monogr., 1946, 13, 
111.—Abstract of M.A. thesis, Emerson Coll., 1945. 


PsYCHOSES 


1469. Alstrém, C. H. Mortality in mental hos- 
pitals with especial regard to tuberculosis. Acta 
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psychiat., Kbh., 1942, Suppl. 24. Pp. vii + 422.— 
The literature on the subject of mortality of patients 
in mental hospitals is critically reviewed. Even 
when significant determining factors (age distribu- 
tion, social class, institutional conditions) are al- 
lowed for, an excessively high mortality rate as com- 
pared with the general population is evident. The 
mortality rate is especially high with respect to 
tuberculosis, and deaths from this disease appear to 
be associated with the schizophrenic disorders. The 
author’s investigation considered all patients in the 
mental hospitals of Stockholm during 1924—-1936. 
The main results of the investigation were: (1) total 
death rate was 4 to 4.5 times that of the general 
population; (2) mortality from most of the common 
causes of death was excessive, e.g., from pneumonia 
9.5 times greater in mental patients, from diseases 
of the nervous system 8.8 times greater, from 
tuberculosis 8.0 times greater, from diseases of the 
circulatory system 3.0 times greater; (3) there was 
no increased mortality with respect to cancer; (4) 
schizophrenic patients showed the lowest excess 
mortality as compared with other psychotic groups; 
(5) with respect to tuberculosis, there was no sig 
nificant difference in mortality rate between the 
schizophrenic and nonschizophrenic groups. There 
is a descriptive and critical chapter on the applica 
tion of statistical methods to this type of problem. 
130-item bibliography.—A. L. Benton. 


1470. Kallmann, F. J. The genetic theory of 
schizophrenia ; an analysis of 691 schizophrenic twin 
index families. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1946, 103, 309 
322.—Morbidity distribution indicates that the 
chances of developing schizophrenia in comparable 
environments increase in proportion to the degree 
of blood relationship to a schizophrenic index case. 
The constitutional inability to resist the progression 
of a schizophrenic psychosis is determined by a 
genetic mechanism which apparently is nonspecific 
and multifactorial. Predisposition to schizophrenia 
depends upon a specific genetic factor which is 
probably recessive and autosomal. It is emphasized 
that the genetic theory of schizophrenia does not 
invalidate any of the psychological theorems and 
that the illness can be prevented as well as cured.— 


R. D. Weitz. 


1471. Kallmann, F. J., & Mickey, J.S. Genetic 
concepts and folie 4 deux: a reexamination of “‘in- 
duced insanity” in family units. J. Hered., 1946, 37, 
298-306.—The concept of folie a deux, or “psychosis 
of association,’”’ has been stretched to cover many 
cases, especially by investigators opposed to the 
principle of heredity. Several histories taken from a 
series of psychotic twin index families show no con- 
sistent relationship between the social disintegration 
of a particular family background and the number or 
type of psychotic phenomena developed by its 
different members. Variations in morbidity corre- 
late with different degrees of consanguinity to a 
schizophrenic index case but not with similarity to 
environments. The term folie @ deux should be 
limited to transfer of delusional ideas in two groups 
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of closely associated persons not related by blood. 
Certainly the term should not be applied when the 
primary significance of the factor of blood relation- 
ship cannot be safely excluded. 21 references. 
(See also 21: 137.)—G. C. Schwesinger. 

1472: Moore, T. V., & Hsii, E.H. (Catholic U., 
Washington, D. C.) Factorial analysis of anthro- 
pological measurements in psychotic patients. Hum. 
Biol., 1946, 18, 133-157.—Thirty-one anthropomet- 
ric indices obtained by body measurement of 100 
mental patients are subjected to centroid factor 
Seven factors are isolated, of which 5 are 


analysis. 
designated as meaningful (linearity, magnitude, 
lateral musculature, trunk thickness, and cephalic 


size). The diagnostic usefulness of these factors is 
then checked by the appropriate measurement of 
selected factorial indicators exhibited by 96 psy- 
chotic patients. Results suggest, especially on the 
basis of trunk thickness, that “paranoid and non- 
paranoid schizophrenics really belong to different 
categories” and that non-paranoid schizophrenia 
can be differentiated anthropometrically from manic- 
depressive states. A review of the literature on 
physique and syndrome-type correlations is given.— 
L. A. Pennington. 

1473. Schou, H. L, Trolle, C., & @stergaard, T. 
Investigations into the sensibility of the respiratory 
center in melancholia. Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1942, 
17, 189-205.—Utilizing the method of Cohnstein 
and Zuntz for determining the sensibility of the 
respiratory center, normal results were found in 12 
out of 15 depressed patients. The 3 patients who 
showed a decrease in respiratory sensibility were also 
inhibited (significant retardation in emotional, in- 


tellectual, and motor function). Thus the investiga- 
tion suggests that inhibition influences the sensi- 
bility of the respiratory center, but depression per se 


is not a significant determining factor—A. L. 
Benton 
PSYCHONEUROSES 
1474. Alpert, A. Criteria for recognition of neu- 
roses in children. Amer. J. Dis. Child., 1946, 72, 


274-278.—This paper presents a developmental 
approach to the recognition of neurotic disorders in 
childhood. The normal progression of instinctual 
life from the oral level to the anal level, the phallic 
level, the latency period, and the genital level is 


sketched.— L. Long. 

1475. Brazier, M. A. B. Studies on the physiol- 
ogy of flight: effect of anoxia on the electroencephalo- 
gram of psychoneurotic and normal adults. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1946, 56, 725-729.— 
Abstract and discussion. 

1476. Farris, E. J., Yeakel, E. H., & Medoff, H. S. 
Development of hypertension in emotional gray 
Norway rats after air blasting. Amer. J. Physiol., 
1945, 144, 331-333.—Blood pressure increases classed 
as hypertensive occurred in 10 of 12 experimental 
animals subjected daily to the sound of an air blast. 
Only one animal of a control group of 11 rats de- 
veloped hypertension. Consiledas these results 
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and emotionality scores assigned to the animals on 
the basis of Hall’s open field test, the authors con- 
clude that ‘‘a psychically disturbing stimulus will 
produce neurogenic hypertension in an emotional 
rat; but if undisturbed, such a rat probably will not 
develop hypertension.” —W. D. Neff. 

1477. Finesinger, J. E., Lindemann, E., Brazier, 
M. A. B., & Chapple, E. D. Effect of anoxia as 
measured with the electroencephalogram and the 
interaction chronogram in psychoneurotic patients. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1946, 56, 724; 
727—729.—Discussion of a paper to be published in 
the American Journal of Psychiatry. 


1478. Podolsky, E. The causes and the manage- 
ment of what is termed frigidity. Med. World, 
N. Y., 1946, 64, 265-266.—A summary is given of 
the forms and causes of frigidity in women. Child- 
hood prophylactics against frigidity which center 
mainly about the development of normal attitudes 
towards sexual matters and nakedness and about the 
avoidance of negative conditioning towards sexual 
processes are enumerated.— F. C. Sumner. 

1479. Podolsky, E: Sexual neurosis in soldiers 
not an uncommon condition. Med. World, N. Y., 
1946, 64, 15—17.—Cases are cited of soldiers in whom 
emotional stress of battle service produced sexual 
impotency considerably more rapidly than such dis- 
order is produced in civilian life. This disorder in 
soldiers varies from a temporary to a permanent 
condition and may or may not be improved by testos- 
terone and appropriate psychiatric treatment.— F. 
C. Sumner. 


PsYCHOSOMATICS 


1480. Brody, M. W. Psychiatric characteristics 
of patients with venereal disease. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., Chicago, 1947, 57, 125-127.—Abstract and 
discussion. 

1481. Cooper, Evelyn F. ( New Municipal Center, 
Washington, D. C.) Medical social problems of 
rheumatic heart disease in the adult. J. soc. 
Casework, 1947, 28, 51-56—The medical social 
problems of rheumatic heart disease are presented 
and illustrated with brief case histories. The most 
prominent problem is seen to be anxiety and its 
involvements in relation to the illness. In addition, 
there is evidence of more basic personality difficul- 
ties wherein part of the group is comprised of 
“cardiac neurotics.’"’ Other problems relate to 
career, employment and vocational rehabilitation, 
and marriage relationships.— V. M. Stark. 


1482. Goldzieher, J. W., & Goldzieher, M. A. 
Treatment of severe functional headaches. Amer. 
J. Med., 1946, 1, 656-659.—The authors report as 
causes of severe functional headaches (migrainous) 
(1) vasomotor disturbances and (2) changes in tissue 
hydration, i.e., salt and water metabolism. Methods 
of therapy found successful and based on correction 
of these two factors are set forth.— F. C. Sumner. 


1483. Hunter, W. E., & Rolf, B. B. The psycho- 
somatic aspect of dysmenorrhea; a sensory condi- 
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tioning process. Amer. J. Obstet. Gynaec., 1947, 53, 
123-131.—The authors cite evidence of two kinds 
to the effect that some of the symptoms of which 
dysmenorrheic women complain, particularly pain, 
are of a psychogenic nature: (1) experimentation in 
sensory conditioning to pain stimuli can bring about 
pain reactions in absence of actual pain stimuli; 
(2) psychotherapeutic methods (waking or hypnotic 
suggestion and persuasion) produce just as many 
cures as are obtained by surgery and drugs. In at- 
tributing much of dysmenorrheic complaints to 
psychogenesis, the authors do not believe, however, 
that psychic complexes in early adolescence have 
necessarily anything to do with the causation of the 
complaints.— F. C. Sumner. 


1484. Ryan, Edward J. Psychobiologic founda- 
tions in dentistry. Springfield, Ill.: C. C. Thomas, 
1946. Pp. ix + 131. $3.00.—This six-chapter book 
discusses emotional reactiveness and pain; includes a 
plea for considering the patient as a whole; considers 
emotional and constitutional factors in disease; re- 
views Sheldon’s somatotypology; gives a brief review 
of principles of psychosomatic medicine; deals with 
fear of dental experiences, especially in children; 
and takes up dental problems in various age groups. 
—M. R. Jones. 

1485. Stern, K., & Prados, M. Personality stud- 
ies in menopausal women. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1946, 
103, 358—368.—Fifty cases with a diagnosis of ‘“‘meno- 
pausal syndrome’”’ were examined psychiatrically by 
interview, social history, and Rorschach testing. 
‘Menopausal depression,” it was found, is a uniform 
clinical picture—a reactive depression which pre- 
sents only an accentuation of a previously existing 
maladjustment. The causes of the disorder are 
almost exclusively associated with marriage and 
reproduction. The intensity of physical signs did 
not correlate with the severity of emotional disturb- 
ance. 29-item bibliography.—R. D. Weits. 
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1486. Anders, Q. M. A study of the personal and 
social adjustment of children with functional articu- 
latory defects. Speech Monogr., 1946, 13, 110.— 
Abstract of Ph.M. thesis, Univ. of Wisconsin, 1945. 

1487. Huber, Mary. Paragnosia and paraphasia. 
J. Speech Disorders, 1946, 11, 321-326.—Six sub- 
jects, diagnosed as sensory aphasics, were tested 
for ability to reproduce sounds and words for the 
purpose of investigating the relation between audi- 
tory perception and the verbalizations of sensory 
aphasics. Considerable individual differences were 
found, with a tendency for greater accuracy in 
reproduction of surds than sonants, greater accuracy 
with individual sounds than with words, and con- 
siderable evidence of perseveration presumably due 
to prolonged after-sensation or disturbed associa- 
tional processes.—W. H. Wilke. 

1488. Huber, Mary Wehe. A phonetic analysis of 
paragnosia and paraphasia in receptive dysphasics. 
Speech Monogr., 1946, 13, 108.—Abstract of Ph.D. 
thesis, Univ. of Wisconsin, 1945. 
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1489. Laub, G. R. Aphasia after meningitis. 
Amer. J. Dis. Child., 1946, 72, 728-730.—A case of 
sensory aphasia as a sequel of meningitis in a 12-year- 
old girl is reported.— L. Long. 


1490. Mase, D. J. Etiology of articulatory speech 
defects. Speech Monogr., 1946, 13, 109-110.—Ab- 
stract of Ph.D. thesis, Columbia Univ., 1945. 
(See also 21: 1117.) 


1491. Masland, M. W. Testing and correcting 
cleft palate speech. J. Speech Disorders, 1946, 11, 
309-—320.—Visible indication of nasalization of con- 
sonants was provided by the pneumoscope (lever 
actuated by a tambour) and by kymograph records. 
Detailed records of 4 cases show that rapid improve- 
ment is made by cleft palate patients using these 
visible aids.—W. H. Wilke. 


1492. Peacher, W. G., & Harris, W. E. Speech 
disorders in World War II: VIII. Stuttering. J. 
Speech Disorders, 1946, 11, 303-308.—The opinion 
is offered that stutterers inducted into the Army 
served effectively in both combat and noncombat 
duty. Therapeutic procedures used with 114 cases 
at two Army general hospitals are described.— W. H. 
Wilke. 

1493. Perlstein, M. A., & Shere, M. Speech 
therapy for children with cerebral palsy. Amer. J. 
Dis. Child., 1946, 72, 389-398.—Various types of 
speech defects which are found among children with 
cerebral palsy are discussed and certain therapeutic 
measures to be used are suggested. The need for 
relaxation is stressed, and means of inducing it are 
discussed. Exercises for the tongue and lips, with 
training in chewing, sucking, and swallowing are 
given. It is pointed out that speech rehabilitation 
is carried on most effectively when it is coordinated 
with other therapy.— L. Long. 


1494. Schuell, H: Sex differences in relation to 
stuttering: Part I. J. Speech Disorders, 1946, 11, 
277-298.—The hypothesis is proposed that male 
children, whose physical, social, and language de- 
velopment is slower than that of females, encounter 
more frustrations particularly in language situations 
which may be causally related to the onset of stutter- 
ing. Numerous studies briefly reviewed indicate 
that there are from 2 to 10 male stutterers to one 
female; that stuttering is more severe among males; 
that more males tend to “outgrow” stuttering; that 
males show a higher incidence of birth injuries, 
greater susceptibility to disease throughout life, 
have greater probability of meeting violent death, 
are slower than females in language development in 
the preschool period, show more repetitions in speech, 
are more frequently referred to speech clinics and 
to reading clinics, more frequently drop out of school, 
and more frequently evidence behavior problems 
(in a sex ratio comparable to that for stutterers). 
The possible cultural basis for some of these sex 
differences, plus the contradictory attitude that 
males should develop aggressiveness and independ- 
ence but that children should be penalized for such 
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behavior, requires more extensive study of the onset 
of stuttering. 105-item bibliography.— W. H. Wilke. 

1495. Suczek, R. F. An analytical study of aphasia 
to determine correlation of nomenclature used, tests 
employed, and remedial methods suggested, by 
various workers and writers in the field. Speech 
Monogr., 1946, 13, 112.—Abstract of M. A. thesis, 
Wayne Univ., 1945. 

1496. Wise, H. S. A revised classification of dis- 
orders of speech. J. Speech Disorders, 1946, 11, 
327-334.—The existing nomenclature for disorders 
of speech is criticized as inconsistent, overlapping, 
and impeded by traditional connotations. A re- 


vised system is described, with examples of its 
specific application. Official adoption by the 
American Speech Correction Association is pro- 


posed.—W. H. Wilke. 

1497. Wood, Kenneth Scott. Parental maladjust- 
ment and functional articulatory defects in children. 
J. Speech Disorders, 1946, 11, 255-275.—The 
parents of 50 children whose articulatory speech 
defects were not assignable to low intelligence, hear- 
ing loss, or organic malformation were studied. This 
group of parents was likewise found to be normal in 
intelligence, hearing, and speech. California Test of 
Personality and Bernreuter scores and case history 
data indicated considerable emotional maladjust- 
ment of one or both parents. Maternal scores were 
lower than published norms in self-adjustment, so- 
cial adjustment, neurotic tendency, and submissive- 
ness; social standards of the mothers were very high 
compared with other adjustment scores. The chil- 
dren did not differ significantly from the test norms 
on the CTP or the Pintner Aspects of Personality 
test, but evidence of frustration and withdrawal in 
two-thirds of the cases appeared from the TAT. 
Clinical treatment over 10 months of 25 children 
compared with combined treatment of children and 
counseling of parents in the other 25 cases showed 
significantly greater improvement in articulation for 
the group with parental counseling. It is concluded 
that parental emotional factors are associated with 
the etiology of speech defects and are important in 
corrective treatment.—W. H. Wilke. 

1498. Wood, Kenneth Scott. A study of parental 
maladjustment factors associated with functional 
articulatory defects in children. In University of 
Southern California, Abstracts of dissertations .. . 
1946. Los Angeles, 1946. Pp. 26-29. (Unt. S. 
Calif. Bull., 1946, 41, No. 12.)—Abstract of Ph.D. 
(See also 21: 1497.) 


THERAPY AND REHABILITATION 


1499. Arthur, G. A. Tutoring as therapy. New 
York: Commonwealth Fund, 1946. Pp. ix + 125. 
$1.50.—Tutoring is defined as individual teaching 
for a limited time of children intellectually capable 
of normal school progress but who for a variety of 
reasons are in need of special help. Topics include 
the role of the psychologist in diagnosis and super- 
vision of the tutoring program, the selection and 
training of tutors, methods used in remedial teach- 


thesis. 
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ing, and the therapeutic value of tutoring. The im- 
portance of community-wide tutoring programs 
under psychological supervision is emphasized. 
Each point is illustrated by numerous case studies.— 
E. Fehrer. 


1500. Averill, L. A.. & Kempf, F. C. Psychology 
applied to nursing. (3rd ed.) Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders, 1946. Pp. xv + 496. $2.50—A com- 
plete and thorough revision of earlier editions (see 
12: 5626; 16: 3370). Two new sections have been 
added, entitled Motivation and Adjustment, and 
Developmental Psychology. Several new chapters 
cover the following topics: personal adjustment of 
the student nurse; guidance of study; mental health 
at the several life stages; hospital situations con- 
fronting the worker; responsibility and prevention; 
health guidance; and psychology at work in today’s 
world. (See also 21: 1501.)—H. Beaumont. 


1501. Averill, L. A.. & Kempf, F. C. An outline 
for teachers for use with the 3rd ed. of Psychology 
Applied to Nursing. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders, 
1946. Pp. 102.—For each chapter in the text, this 
pamphlet includes a statement of aims, suggestions 
for fitting the discussion into a 15, 30, or 60-hour 
course, and 25 objective questions with answers. 
(See also 21: 1500.)—H. Beaumont. 


1502. Burress, J. R. Rehabilitation of the dis- 
abled Negro. J. Rehabilit., 1946, 12, No. 3, 13-14.— 
The disabled Negro has benefited from the pro- 
visions of Public Law 113 (July, 1943), but plans 
for his rehabilitation have lagged. Only 11% of the 
disabled Negroes have been rehabilitated. This 
problem requires more time and attention in the 
case of Negroes because of fewer rehabilitation 
facilities and because maintenance during rehabili- 
tation is required. The tendency of the community 
is to keep Negroes in unskilled work. Since both 
rehabilitation and placement are needed, proper 
professional service is required to understand the 
needs of this group.— F. A. Cooksley. 


1503. Heath, R. G., & Norman, E. C. Electro- 
shock therapy by stimulation of discrete cortical 
sites with small electrodes. Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., 
N. Y., 1946, 63, 496-502.—By applying small 
electrodes 8 mm. in diameter to each of 4 different 
areas (Brodmann’s 4, 11, 9-10, 38), the comparative 
effects of isolated and multiple electroshocks were 
studied by observing accompanying changes in 
psychomotor activity, autonomic nervous system 
reactions, intellectual function, and clinical condi- 
tions of a small number of depressed manic-depres- 
sive and involutional patients. Results suggest that 
(1) multiple stimulation is superior in the ameliora- 
tion of symptoms to isolated shock, especially when 
applied through areas 9, 10, 11; (2) the beneficial 
effects of electroshock through these areas may be 
hypothetically accounted for on the grounds of 
excitation of the autonomic nervous system corti- 
cally represented within them; and (3) memory loss 
and convulsions do not appear requisite for clinical 
improvement.— L. A. Pennington. 
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1504. Hoagland, H., Malamud, W., Kaufman, I. 
C., & Pincus, G. Changes in the electroencephalo- 
gram and in the excretion of 17-keto steroids ac- 
companying electroshock therapy of agitated de- 
pression. Arch. Neurol. Psychtat., Chicago, 1946, 
56, 733-735.—Abstract and discussion. (See also 
21: 134.) 


1505. Linck, L. J. Coordinating our services in 
vocational rehabilitation; problems and procedures 
of case findings. J. Rehabilit. 1946, 12, No. 3, 15-18. 
—Total adjustment of the individual requires inter- 
relation of private and public health, welfare, educa- 
tional, employment, and rehabilitation agencies. 
The need for early case finding, prompt contact, and 
early initiation of rehabilitation measures is stressed. 
The private agencies should assume the responsibil- 
ity for long range experimentation and for planned 
publicity. Attention must be directed to individuals 
rather than to problems, to their abilities rather than 
their disabilities, and specific service should be 
offered rather than philosophy. An _ organized 
system of case finding should be set up together with 
public and private agencies co-operating, mutually 
exchanging information and facilities. A central 
reporting bureau, itinerant rehabilitation clinics, 
and a continuous census are suggested. Because of 
inadequate support referrals are now highly selective, 
anticipating rejections by rehabilitation agencies. 
Follow-up studies are inadequate. The scope of the 
agencies should be enlarged so that anyone requiring 
rehabilitation will know where to seek that help.— 
F. A. Cooksley. 


1506. Michaels, Joseph J., & Milton, Emmette O. 
Group psychotherapy for neuropsychiatric patients 
being discharged from the army. Occup. Med., 
1946, 1, 60—74.—A brief account is given of the three 
types of problems discussed in the group therapy 
work: (1) adjustments on entering the army, (2) ex- 
planations of emotional disorders, and (3) adjust- 
ment on returning to civilian life. A series of ‘‘before 
and after’ sketches are used as a form of projective 
facilitation. ‘‘In the setting of the group free discus- 
sion is encouraged, and the expression of aggression 
and hostility is facilitated. One of the most signifi- 
cant problems centers around the resentment to 
authority with the accumulation of aggressiveness 
and hostile feelings. Ventilation of. feelings is per- 
mitted and later related to the presence of neurotic 
symptoms. The degree of receptivity to the topics 
changes from one of indifference, resistance and de- 
sire to forget to one of interest, willingness to under- 
stand and recognition of the need for change.”— 
B. M. Eves. 

1507. Michaels, Joseph J., Molle, Samuel A., 
& Rubin, Belle. (Harvard Medical School, Boston, 
Mass.) A soldier with battle reactions who refused 
to return home: psychiatric and social work aspects 
of therapy. Soc. Serv. Rev., 1947, 20, 551-558.—In 
this study of the personality structure of a soldier it 
is shown that a marked compulsive neurotic com- 
ponent forced him to carry on while in service. Al- 
though defeat in combat was experienced as a 
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personal failure, he could not accept discharge from 
the army because he would thus lose the support 
and security found in the service. Discharge and 
return home would have forced him to revert to the 
role of a dependent child. The psychiatric and 
social therapy used is described.—G. S. Speer. 

1508. Shields, Agnes, & Hill, Marcia [Comps. | 
(Oregon State Library, Salem, Ore.). Challenge; 
background readings for and about the physically 
handicapped, adults and children. New York: 
H. W. Wilson, 1946. Pp. 18. $0.60.—An annotated 
bibliography of nontechnical material ‘‘descriptive 
of techniques helpful both to the handicapped and to 
those associated with his rehabilitation.”—C. M. 
Louttit. 


CLINICAL PsyCHOLOGY AND MENTAL HYGIENE 


1509. Bietz, Arthur Leo. The relative roles 
played by clergymen and physicians as counselors 
regarding selected types of the emotional problems 
of young people. In University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Abstracts of dissertations . . . 1946. Los 
Angeles, 1946. Pp. 40-44. (Univ. S. Calif. Buill., 
1946, 41, No. 12).—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis. 


1510. Felix, R. H. Operation of the National 
Mental Health Act. Compass, 1947, 28, No. 2, 
9-12.—The essential features of the National Mental 
Health Act are outlined. The Act is aimed at bring- 
ing about direct action in three interrelated areas: 
increased research in the field of nervous and mental 
disease, the training of urgently needed personnel, 
and the improvement of mental health services.— 
L. Long. 


1511. Harris, D. H. Questionnaire and interview 
in neuropsychiatric screening. J. appl. Psychol., 
1946, 30, 644-648.—This study is based on the re- 
sults of administering a condensation of the Cornell 
Selectee Index, Form N, and the Brown University 
Personal Inventory, Format C, to 2,081 Seabee 
recruits. The questionnaire could be completed in 
5 or 6 minutes and scored at the rate of 20 seconds 
per paper. Of the 297 men screened out as possible 
NP casualities by this means, 203 were sent on to 
full duty, 52 were referred to the psychiatrist, and 
42 given trial duty by the attending psychologist. 
Sixty-three of the total number of recruits became 
NF casualities, and the screening devices detected 
47 or 75%. Two of the 203 sent on to full duty, 
became NP casualities during the training period, 
6 of the 42 sent to trial duty were returned to duty, 
and of the 52 sent to the psychiatrist only 11 were 
returned. The author envisages the possibility of 
effective selection without use of the interview if the 
“cut-off” score were placed low enough.—H. Hill. 


1512. Leavitt, H. C. A comparison between the 
Neuropsychiatric Screening Adjunct (NSA) and the 
Cornell Selectee Index (Form N). Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1946, 103, 353—357.—By statistical correla- 
tion it was determined that both tests perform the 
same function. The NSA test was found to be 
superior generally in that less time is required for 
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administration and scoring, the wording of ques- 
tions is more simple and to the point, a minimum of 
nonessential questions are presented, and it binds 
itself more readily to differential examination of the 
questions. In specific instances the Cornell Selectee 
Index proved superior in that it contains a number of 
important questions not included in the other test 
and several of its items were better worded.—R. D. 
Wetts. 

1513. Malamud, W., Hoagland, H., & Kaufman, 
I. C. A new psychiatric rating scale. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., Chicago, 1946, 56, 729-733.—Abstract and 
discussion. (See also 21: 140.) 

1514. Markey, O. B., & Zisson, M. M. A psy- 
chiatric screening aid for pre-combat troops. A mer. 
J. Psychiat., 1946, 103, 377-380.—The group Ror- 
schach (Harrower-Erickson modification) proved to 
be a valuable aid in a psychiatric program designed 
to screen out unstable men from a group being read- 
ied for a military operation. Its main advantage was 
in the determination of the degree of group stability 
in terms of poor risks. The test proved to be very 
intriguing to those men taking it—especially the 
offiicers.— R. D. Weitts. 

1515. Thompson, Robert. (Mental Hospital, Ar- 
magh, Northern Ireland.) Extern psychological clin- 
ics. Jrish J. med. Sct., 1946, Ser. 6, No. 251, 743- 
748.—A preliminary review is given of the clinical 
material encountered in, and the usefulness of, the 
Psychological Out-Patient Clinics established in 
February 1944 at Armagh Mental Hospital, North- 
ern Ireland. In the first year of operation the 37 


new patients seen at these clinics were predominantly 
neurotic, anxiety hysteria and anxiety neurosis being 
the most common types of neurosis encountered in 


the out-patient practice.— F. C. Sumner. 


1516. Van Amberg, Robert J. A clinical test for 
effort tolerance. Occup. Med., 1946, 1, 363-375.— 
‘There is described a simple objective test to assist 
in the evaluation of weakness or undue fatigue, 
complaints frequently made by patients suffering 


psychoneurosis of the anxiety and neurasthenic 
types. The test consists essentially in having the 
patient hold his arms extended horizontally to the 
sides, at shoulder level, for a period of seven minutes, 
if possible. This exercise offers opportunity for 
observation of the patients ability to maintain 
muscular effort and of his cardiac responses.’’—B. 
M. Eves. 


(See also abstracts 1345, 1388, 1394, 1413, 1599, 
1652, 1671, 1673, 1696, 1700. } 


PERSONALITY AND CHARACTER 


1517. Beckham, A. S. Albinism in Negro chil- 
dren. J. genet. Psychol., 1946, 69, 199-215.—The 
writer interviewed and gave psychological examina- 
tions to 14 Negro albino boys and 28 girls. It was 
concluded that: ‘1. Many Negro albinos even at an 
early age develop a feeling of insecurity in their 
homes and in society generally because of the dis- 
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crimination against them and feeling of ‘being differ- 
ent’. 2. Psychological and psychiatric treatment are 
often necessary to help them face their problems. 
3. Albinos have acute visual problems... . 4. 
The intelligence of albinos is about the same as 
their non-albino siblings. 5. Physical development 
of the albinos seems somewhat retarded as regards 
beginning of walking and talking. 6. There is need 
of better understanding of the albino problems in the 
schools and at home.’’—R. B. Ammons. 


1518. Bloch, H. A. The personality of inmates of 
concentration camps. Amer. J. Sociol., 1947, 52, 
335-—341.—The effect of life in a concentration camp 
upon the behavior and personality of former in- 
mates is explored through case studies. The prin- 
cipal findings are based upon a limited control group 
of 547 Jewish women. The formation of the struc- 
tural characteristics normally found in institutions 
of detention was prevented by unique self-attitudes, 
isolation, and the psychological effects of trauma. 
Following liberation, the social patterns appear to 
be those of desocialization, manifested in nascent 
person-to-person, dependent relations, which lack 
many of the expected elements of group structure.— 
D. L. Glick. 

1519. Cattell, Raymond B. The riddle of per- 
severation. I. “Creative effort” and disposition 
rigidity. J. Personality, 1946, 14, 229-238.—The 
core of what has been called perseveration exists in a 
form of inertia of mental structure which the author 
calls disposition rigidity. It is best revealed by 
motor tests but is also present in some sensory, per- 
ceptual, and symbolic processes. Incidentally one 
or more weighty factors may operate in sensory 
and symbolic processes which should be considered 
entirely apart from perseveration. For better 
measurement of disposition rigidity it is suggested 
(1) that all subjects be well habituated and equally 
habituated in the performance concerned, (2) that 
the performance be constrasted with a new, equally 
complex performance, (3) that the motivation be 
standardized, (4) that the core be motor tests, with 
exploration in other fields, and (5) that the test 
batteries be made longer, equal in length to intelli- 
gence tests. 30 references. (See also 21: 1520.)— 
M. O. Wilson. 

1520. Cattell, Raymond B. The riddle of per- 
severation. II. Solution in terms of personality 
structure. J. Personality, 1946, 14, 239-267.—(1) 
Disposition rigidity (or flexibility in its obverse) 
correlates with certain primary source traits. It also 
differentiates certain psychotic and neurotic groups. 
(2) Flexibility correlates to the extent of .6 and less 
with dominance (E factor), character integration 
(G), emotional stability (C), surgency (F), cyclo- 
thyme tendency (A), intelligence (B), Sthenic emo- 
tionality (D). It correlates positively with social 
status and popularity. The rigidity-flexibility pat- 
tern of correlations is so similar to the loadings of 
primary personality traits by the second order factor 
SS as to suggest that they are identical. (3) Disposi- 
tion rigidity is largely hereditary and is more pre- 
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valent in Mediterranean than in Nordic samples. 


(4) Neuroses and defects of will in disposition rigidity 
are due to resistance offered by ri idity to develop- 
ment of the ego out of the id. (5) a implications 
for objective tests of will character, for literary ap- 
preciations, and for understanding culture patterns 
are discussed. 38 references. (See also 21: 1519.)— 
M. O. Wilson. 

1521. Cattell, Raymond B. (U. Iilinois, Urbana, 
Til.) Simple structure in relation to some alternative 
factorizations of the personality sphere. J. gen. 
Psychol., 1946, 35, 225—238.—Three alternative ap- 
proximations to simple structure in rotating the 
same set of variables from the personality sphere, 
rated on a population of 208 subjects, are examined. 
In spite of the different rotations the psychological 
description of the factors obtained remains sub- 
stantially the same. Two rotations, however, reduce 
the agreed upon personality factors to: cyclothyme- 
schizothyme (with some dominance), general mental 
capacity, general emotionality, surgency-melan- 
cholia, character integration (with intelligence), and 
sensitive anxious emotionality, or nervousness. It 
is suggested that the best single index of goodness of 
simple structure is the ratio 


Frequency of projections from zero to 
half the mean projection 


Frequency of projections from half the mean to the mean 





worked out for single factors or as a mean value for 
all factors. This is suggested only as an ancillary 
index, not as a substitute for the art of judging from 
graphical plots.—C. F. Scofield. 


1522. Churchman, C. W., & Ackoff, R. L. To- 
wards an experimental measure of personality. 
Psychol. Rev., 1947, 54, 41-51.—There are two short- 
comings conspicuous to those interested in reducing 
the problem of personality to experimental method: 
(1) lack of precise defining, and (2) lack of an experi- 
mental framework into which definitions may be set 
to make them susceptible to measurement. Two 
demands must be satisfied in designing psychological 
experiments,—logical organization, and an experi- 
mental framework. An experimental science of 
personality must begin with an account of the mean- 
ing of the problem that will be as complete as 
possible. First one should formalize what the basic 
dimensions of personality should be, and then de- 
termine how the experiments should be designed. 
The basic problem of personality is defined, and the 
experimental conditions under which personality 
can be measured are outlined in some detail.— M. A. 
Tinker. 


1523. Edwards, C. F. A study of the relationship 
of spontaneity to personality. Speech Monogr., 
1946, 13, 118.—Abstract of M.A. thesis, Univ. of 
Denver, 1945. 

1524. Engle, T. L. The use of the Harrower- 
Erickson Multiple Choice (Rorschach) Test in 
differentiating een well-adjusted and mal- 
adjusted high-school pupils. J. educ. Psychol., 
1946, 37, 550-556.—From a total of 6,558 pupils 
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in 5 high schools, the teachers selected 76 boys and 
35 girls as outstandingly maladjusted individuals and 
66 boys and 52 girls as notably well-adjusted. These 
pupils were given the Harrower-Erickson Multiple 
Choice (Rorschach) Test. Scores showed some sig- 
nificant differences between the two groups of boys, 
but not between the two groups of girls. Since in the 
present study the differentiation was between the 
extreme ends of the adjustment distribution, it 
does not seem likely that this test would be of value 
in detecting minor maladjustments, even for boys, 
and certainly not for girls —Z. B. Mallory. 


1525. Freed, H., & Eccker, W. F. The Thematic 
Apperception Test: its value in routine psychiatric 


practice. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1946, 56, 
600-602.—Abstract and discussion. (See also 20: 
3211.) 


1526. Gillis, Hugh Wilson. A study of some char- 
acteristics of successful speech majors. In Stanford 
University, Abstracts of dissertations . . . 1944-45. 
Stanford University, 1945, 20, 47-50. (Stanford 
Univ. Bull., 1945, Ser. 7, No. 119.)—Abstract of 
Ph.D. thesis. 


1527. Keckeissen, Mary Gertrude. Moral prob- 
lems and character traits of high school pupils. 
Cath. educ. Rev., 1947, 45, 109—Abstract of doctoral 
dissertation.—G. S. Speer. 


1528. Patterson, C. H. The relationship of Bern- 
reuter scores to parent behavior, urban-rural resi- 
dence, and other background factors in 100 normal 
adult parents. J. soc. Psychol., 1946, 24, 3-49.—A 
series of studies of the relationship between scores 
on the Bernreuter Personality Inventory and meas 
ures of various background factors (age, education, 
intelligence, age of marriage, duration of marriage, 
income, urban-rural residence, ratings of the parent- 
child behavior of mothers, and child behavior and 
personality) in a group of approximately 100 married 
couples, parents of a group of children being studied 
in a longitudinal child development research project 
and a small group of unmarried mothers are re- 
ported. ‘‘The results of these studies may be sum- 
marized, as may practically all other studies of the 
Bernreuter, by the conclusion that few significant 
relationships were found, but that the results were 
in the expected direction in most cases. The highest 
relationships were obtained with certain items of 
parent-child behavior. These results led to the 
tentative description of two types of parents in 
terms of their Bernreuter scores and characteristics 
of their behavior toward their children. Results of 
the study of the Bernreuter as related to child be- 
havior and personality, though not significant, 
presented an intelligible picture in relation to the 
results of the Bernreuter-Parent Behavior study.” 
202-item bibliography.—H. H. Nowlis. 

1529. Podolsky, E. Wherein we set down the 
psychology of Don Juan. Med. World, N. Y., 
1946, 64, 297-299.—The author is of the opinion 
that Don Juan, whether the perennial type of man 
or the Spanish model in Count de Villamediana, is 
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not the perfect example of masculinity, is ‘‘not a 
great lover but a miserable homosexual who flits 
from woman to woman, having no depth in his sexual 
feeling.” Tirso de Molina in his El Burlador de 
Sevilla seeks to bring out just this semimasculine in 
the Don Juan character.—F. C. Sumner. 

1530. Rand, H. A. Graphology; a handbook. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Sci-Art Publishers, 1947. Pp. 
200. $2.75.—A manual of instructions on analyzing 
handwriting. Graphological tables list the traits 
represented by the signs found in handwriting, and 
trait constellations may be found in the table of 
common traits. Converting the significance of these 
interrelationships into language constitutes the real 
diagnosis and cannot be specifically prescribed. One 
should avoid the most common faults in grapho- 
logical analysis: ambiguity, verbosity, and failure to 
stress the features of the individual. Although such 
basic facts as age and sex cannot be detected grapho- 
logically, common behavior patterns and their con- 
stituent traits can be recognized by the experienced 
student. Introduction by A. A. Roback, 150 illus- 
trations, and glossary.—H. Beaumont. 

1531. Rossilli, V. D. A study and evaluation of 
the use of drama as an aid to personality develop- 
ment and speech correction. Speech Monogr., 1946, 
13, 120.—Abstract of M.A. thesis, Univ. of Denver, 
1945. 

1532. Sartain, A. Q. A study of Bernreuter 
Personality Inventory scores made by candidates for 
supervisory positions in an aircraft factory. J. soc. 


Psychol., 1946, 24, 255-259.—‘‘The Bernreuter 
Personality Inventory was administered to 1,213 
candidates for supervisory positions in an aircraft 


factory, and was scored for B1-N, B4-D, and F2-S. 
[he possibility of predicting B1-N and B4-D scores 
from F1-C and F2-S was investigated, scores were 
compared with norms furnished by Bernreuter, the 
data were checked to discover whether there was a 
trend for scores to get ‘“‘better’’ as the test was more 
widely known in the factory, and the test-retest 
reliability was determined for 145 cases. On the 
basis of the study the following conclusions were 
drawn: First, the multiple regression coefficient for 
B1-N predicted from F1-C and F2-S was .893, and 
the formula for prediction [is given ]. . . . Second, 
the multiple regression coefficient for B4-D predicted 
from F1-C and F2-S was .784, and the formula for 
prediction [is given]. . . . Third, mean scores of 
the experimental group exceeded the norms furnished 
by Bernreuter in each case, and the percentiles 
calculated were also higher (more favorable to the 
person tested). Fourth, there is no evidence that 
the scores grew progressively more favorable to the 
employee as the test was more widely used in the 
plant. Fifth, test-retest reliability was low, ranging 
from .686 to .523 for the different scales.”—V. 
Nowlis. 

1533. Thomson, B. Symposium on personality. 
IV. Both sides of the shield ; the reactions of an out- 
sider. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1946, 16, 105-115.— 
In this symposium controversy turns about two 
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principal issues: the problem of geneticism versus 
functional autonomy on one hand, and the conflict 
of logical! science and clinical judgment on the other. 
The question of the emphasis upon instinctual com- 
ponents as against acquired habits in the personality 
complex is relatively unimportant, since it is the 
presently-constituted human being who is the object 
of practical concern. It is the child as he is to whom 
educational efforts are directed. The conflict be- 
tween those who would approach the study of 
personality by way of generalizations and common 
qualities in contrast with the individual case is 
more fundamental, yet the two modes of inquiry 
are not separable but mutually complementary and 
even necessary to each other. The factorial analysis 
of personality, while not as far advanced as the 
analysis of cognitive functions, yields hypotheses 
which enable us to predict and control performance. 
The work of Burt on the factors of personality is 
paralleled closely by the findings of R. Cattell as 
regards the substantial number of factors identified. 
(See also 20: 1561, 2791, 4652.)—R. C. Strassburger. 

1534. Verniaud, W. M. Occupational differences 
in the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1946, 30, 604-613.—In an attempt 
to determine the influence of occupational differ- 
ences upon responses to this inventory, the MMPI 
was administered to 97 women: 40 clerical workers, 
27 department store saleswomen, and 30 optical 
workers. Certain characteristic differences are re- 
ported: saleswomen, more than a normal sampling, 
tended to make responses designated as ‘‘mascu- 
line,”’ industrial women showed definite trends to- 
ward hypomania and psychasthenia, while the cleri- 
cal workers approached most nearly those responses 
which have been termed “‘normal”.—H. Hill. 


1535. Wells, F.L. Personal history, handwriting, 
and specific behavior. J. Personality, 1946, 14, 295- 
314.—Handwriting correlates best with the history 
when the more integrated personalities are dealt 
with and when each personality is considered in 
relation to other personalities. Personality, how- 
ever, is not so organized as to be well described by 
such terms as persistence, aggressiveness, sociability, 
etc. More valid description is obtained in relation 
to behavior in specific situations. This fact stands 
in the way of a closer rapprochement between clinical 
and statistical approaches to the study of personality. 
Recent studies on graphology in relation to person- 
ality are discussed briefly —M. O. Wilson. 

1536. Winthrop, H. Semantic factors in the 
measurement of personality integration. J. soc. 
Psychol., 1946, 24, 149-175.—This is an experimen- 
tal and theoretical analysis of personality integra- 
tion and conflict by means of an “index of attitude- 
consistency.”” The Aristotelian Diagram of Opposi- 
tion, with its several types of propositions and of 
logical opposition, formed the basis for constructing 
a test of attitude-consistency, with 100 pairs of atti- 
tude-sentences. Most of these pairs were logical 
contradictories or contraries and involved attitudes 
which referred to common goals and interests. The 
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test, after checks for validity and _ reliability, 
was given to 253 college students, from whom in- 
formation was also taken regarding sex, religion, 
college status, interests, and reading and writing 
activity. The results given show the relatively low 
consistency score of this population, the differences 
among the sub-groups, and the tendency for under- 
standing and familiarity with issues to be associated 
with greater consistency.’ Through a theory of 
semantic blockage, the author finds attitude-in- 
consistency to be due to such factors as lack of a 
sense of “logic,” failure to understand words, verbal 
irradiation, limitations in sentence-span compre- 
hension, failure to see the relationship of genus to 
species, animalistic reactions to words, subjective 
error, and attitudinal ambivalence.—V. Nowlis. 
1537. Young, P. T., & Yavitz, J. A. Activities in 
which college students experience success and fail- 
ure and those in which they wish to be more success- 
ful. J. soc. Psychol., 1946, 24, 131-148.—‘“College 
students [558 students attending classes in ele- 
mentary psychology | filled out a data sheet which 
required them to list the activities in which they ob- 
tained the experience of success or the experience of 
failure. They alsolisted activities in which they wished 
to be more successful. Consideration of the items 
listed shows that they designate important activities 
in which the subjects participate and in which there 
is ego-involvement. In addition to specific activities 
the subjects listed, as a source of success or failure, 
general activities, characteristics of social behavior, 
traits of personality, and abilities. A correlational 
study indicates that success and failure tend to 
arise from the same activities, traits, and abilities. 
Although sex differences are marked in certain areas 
of activity, there is considerable commonality be- 
tween men and women in the activities which yield 
the experiences of success and failure.’”—V. Nowlits. 


[See also abstracts 1434, 1436, 1485, 1514, 1550, 
1554, 1588, 1589, 1600, 1684, 1706. ] 
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1538. Adams, Robert Gay. The behavior of pupils 
in democratic and autocratic social climates. In 
Stanford University, Abstracts of dissertations .. . 
1944-45. Stanford University, 1945, 20, 83-86. 
(Stanford Univ. Bull., 1945, Ser. 7, No. 119.)—Ab- 
stract of Ed.D. thesis. 


1539. Allied Forces. Supreme Headquarters. 
The Psychological Warfare Division, Supreme 
Headquarters, Allied Expeditionary Force; an ac- 
count of its operations in the western European 
campaign, 1944-1945. Bad Homburg, Ger., 1945. 
Pp. 243 + [35]. Psychological warfare, defined as 
‘the dissemination of propaganda designed to under- 
mine the enemy’s will to resist, demoralize his forces 
and sustain the morale of our supporters,” as or- 
ganized and operated by the SHAEF is described. 
The operations included the use of radio, printed 
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matter, and the cinema for combat, i.e., to under- 
mine morale of enemy troops and civilians, and for 
consolidation, i.e., to establish order and favorable 
attitudes among the populations of liberated areas. 
Appendixes include official documents and illustra- 
tions of propaganda leaflets.—C. M. Louttit. 


1540. Andrus, T. O. A study of laugh patterns 
in the theatre. Speech Monogr., 1946, 13, 114.— 
Abstract of M.A. thesis, Louisiana State Univ., 
1945. 


1541. Blacker, C. P. Social problem families in 
the limelight. Eugen. Rev., 1946, 38, 117-127.— 
Evacuation in England brought sharply to national 
awareness the fact of social problem families, while 
the new Health Service and National Insurance will 
draw further attention to this group. Findings 
from many investigations and surveys have been 
published in the last two years, and these are sum- 
marized; however, further systematized study is 
called for. Problem families are selected largely on 
the basis of their high fertility, and it is this which 
gives rise to their predicaments. Responsibility for 
supervision of such problem families should be 
allocated to a central authority. The eugenic value 
of parents is assessed largely by the way they dis- 
charge their parental responsibilities and by the 
qualities of their children. The first, or indirect 
assessment, can be made earlier than can the second 
or more direct. An approach to problem families via 
the children commends itself on eugenic grounds.— 
G. C. Schwesinger. 


1542. Bonney, M. E. A study of the sociometric 
process among sixth-grade children. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1946, 37, 359-372.—One hundred sixth- 
grade children were asked to indicate individually 
the classmates with whom they played most often 
and those whom they would prefer to have on their 
side for a quiz-kid program. A study was made of 
the amount of reciprocating between those chosen 
rarely and those chosen frequently. The low group 
named members of the high group more often than 
the latter named the former, but this tendency was 
more marked in the case of the choice of quiz-kid 
than in the choice of playmate.—E. B. Mallory. 


1543. Boran, B. Sociology in retrospect. Amer. 
J. Sociol., 1947, 52, 312-320.—Nineteenth-century 
European sociology, with dual roots in Marxism and 
the bourgeois ideology of Comte, had a class char- 
acter. American sociologists took for granted the 
social structure of their cultural system, discarded 
the philosophy of history, and focused on social 
problems, with an increasing emphasis on techniques 
of gathering, classifying, and ordering material. 
Lundberg speaks now for faith in science as a cure- 
all for social ills, but fails to meet the question as to 
what processes and mechanisms of social change shall 
make faith in science the universal supreme social 
value. Lynd more realistically points out that the 
central problem of the social sciences is the premises 
of culture, which, themselves, condition science.— 
D. L. Glick. 
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1544. Dowling, F. R. An analysis of the 1945 
Dane County adult radio listener. Speech Monogr., 
1946, 13, 106.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, Univ. of 
Wisconsin, 1945. 


1545. Dreikurs, Rudolph. The challenge of 
marriage. New York: Duell, Sloan, & Pearce, 1946. 
Pp. x +271. $3.00.—In the introduction the 
psychiatrist-author indicates that his purpose is to 
integrate sociological and psychological approaches 
to problems of sex and marriage. The first 3 chap- 
ters are concerned with a definition of love, “‘the war 
between the sexes’”” which may be resolved by ulti- 
mate equality of men and women, and the assertion 
that sex has the 3 functions of procreation, personal 
gratification, and the unification of a man and woman 
in marriage. The remaining 6 chapters deal with 
choosing a mate, living together, jealousy, marital 
problems and conflicts, parenthood, and solving the 
puzzle of sex. The writer’s concluding thesis pre- 
dicts a new culture which will be characterized by 
new moral concepts in which “‘sexuality will become 


a medium of expression instead of a lash, driving and 
torturing.” —C. R. Adams. 
1546. Dunagan, M. The effect of study in general 


semantics upon the reaction to religious problems 
presented on the verbal level. Speech Monogr., 
1946, 13, 118.—Abstract of M.A. thesis, Univ. of 
Denver, 1945. 


1547. Ecroyd, D. H. An analysis of the theory of 
persuasion in selected American works on argu- 
mentative speaking. Speech Monogr., 1946, 13, 
102.—Abstract of M.A. thesis, State Univ. of lowa, 
1945. 

1548. Eduardo, Octavio da Costa. The Negro in 
northern Brazil: a study in acculturation. In 
Northwestern University, Summaries of doctoral disser- 
tations . . . 1945. Evanston, 1946, 13, 37-42.— 
Abstract of Ph.D. thesis. 


1549. Form, W. H. Toward an occupational social 
psychology. J. soc. Psychol., 1946, 24, 85-99.—This 
paper suggests that a point of departure for develop- 
ing a social psychology of stratification in our society 
may well be occupation. Occupational data were 
obtained from the heads of all 885 families in the 
town of Greenbelt, Md., and 151 were selected to 
form a representative sample. These were inter- 
viewed with regard to such factors as types of occu- 
pations honored, prestige evaluation of own occupa- 
tion, occupational aspirations for parents and chil- 
dren, educational aspirations for parents and 
children, use of leisure time, attitudes toward union 
membership and economic co-operation with other 
occupational groups, attitude toward property and 
profits, and political orientations. Manual and 


white-collar groups were segregated and compared. 
Results tentatively indicate a number of likenesses 
and differences in attitudes of the two groups. 
Chief differences were in terms of use of leisure time 
and attitudes toward unionization and economic 
co-operation with other occupational groups. 


“A 
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large number of research studies must be made on a 
regional basis before we can predict occupational 
attitudes and behavior in specific situations.””— 
H. H. Nowlis. 


1550. Friedman, B. B. Foundations of the meas- 
urement of values; the methodology of location and 
quantification. Teach. Coll. Contr. Educ., 1946, No. 
914. Pp. viii + 227.—Various theories of value and 
motivation are analyzed. An operational theory of 
value is reached as a basis for quantification. A 
number of existing behavior and value scales are 
discussed, and comparative studies are reported. 
On the basis of findings in these and further experi- 
ments, a value scale was setup. Three class values, 
Physical Activity, Theoretic-Scientific, and Aes- 
thetic, were compared for 203 ninth-grade students. 
The questionnaire used indicated 28 situations re- 
quiring decision on how time or money (14 situations 
each) would be spent. Six alternatives (2 of each 
class value) were offered. Close agreement between 
time and money scales was found. The study was 
concerned more with comparisons of various values 
within the individual than among individuals. 89- 
item bibliography.— L. B. Plumlee. 


1551. Gemelli, A. Il punto di vista della psico- 
logia nello studio del linguaggio. (The point of view 
of psychology in the study of language.) Arch. 
Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1946, 7, 113—-134.—Speech, 
as object of science, can be approached from two 
different points of view: as language, such as it is 
found in every human society, and as the result of 
the complex psychophysiological mechanism which 
enables men to express their thoughts. Languages 
change through the changes of social communities. 
A continued process of adaptation to new expres- 
sive needs takes place, and the younger members of 
the community introduce new phonetic forms and 
new semantic values. From a strictly psychological 
viewpoint speech is the more typical function of the 
human mind; it is the expression of relational think- 
ing. Modern oscillographic techniques show that 
phonetic phenomena cannot be explained merely 
by acoustic laws. Speech is the expression of psycho- 
logical dynamisms which leads to a process of motor 
and sensorial organization. Recent research on 
aphasia proves that a loss of intellectual ability is 
always involved in loss of speech and that aphasia 
cannot be explained as a loss of acoustic or verbal 
images. In order to explain language symbols and 
phonetic data the science of speech has to resort to 
psychological laws. Also when we consider language 
as a social fact in its relation to the historical de- 
velopment of culture, we cannot overlook the fact 
that a human community is made of a group of 
speaking individuals. Thus linguistic evaluation 
shows that the individual is active in the social 
group and expresses himself through it.— R. Calabrest. 


1552. Gesell, A. Relation between maturation 
and acculturation. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 
1947,57, 118-119; 120-125.—Abstract and discussion. 
(See also 20: 2811.) 
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1553. Glicksberg, C. I. Human aspects of the 
race problem. Sch. Rev., 1946, 54, 523-529.—The 
persistence and pervasiveness within the educational 
environment of racial stereotypes regarding the 
Negro represent a problem which demands a realistic 
appraisal by the schools. While race prejudice may 
not be entirely eliminated, its overt expression can 
be effectively inhibited, provided measures more 
incisive than the usual employment of verbal gen- 
eralities and moral imperatives are undertaken. 
Objective analysis of the race problem is complicated 
by the emotionally-loaded language of racial discus- 
sions, and a more objective terminology is needed. 
Since race prejudice is as much a personal matter 
as a social problem, its cure must be a process of 
self-education motivated by individual effort. The 
clinical method of objective case studies of racial 
conflict subjected to critical analysis might do much 
to expose the fallacious generalities of racial stereo- 
types, and to bring the problem to a personal, 
objective and more concrete level—R. C. Strass- 
burger. 

1554. Gough, H. G. The relationship of socio- 
economic status to personality inventory and 
achievement test scores. J. educ. Psychol., 1946, 
37, 527-540.—A study of the socioeconomic status 
ratings and numerous test scores of 127 pupils in 
grade 6 revealed that correlations between socio- 
economic status and achievement test scores were 
clustered near .30, with the exception of arithmetic 
where the correlation was .07. The correlations 
between personality inventory scores and achieve- 
ments tests were all negative, ranging from —.22 to 
—.28, showing relative lack of maladjustment in 
those who attain success in school work. With 
intelligence partialled out, both sets of correlations 
were significantly reduced. 39-item bibliography.— 
E. B. Mallory. 


1555. Handley, Katharine Newkirk. (U. Jilinois, 
Urbana, Ill.) Social) casework and intercultural 
problems. J. soc. Casework, 1947, 28, 43-50.—In 
an attempt to increase the understanding of the 
individual from a cultural point of view, a case 
study of a 21-year-old American-born Japanese is 
presented. Dynamic concepts for practice in the 
casework field, in assisting clients from other lands, 
are: (1) a knowledge of the social heritage of the 
clients, (2) the caseworker’s awareness of the sig- 
nificance of intercultural factors and their meanings 
for clients, and (3) a comprehension of the impor- 
tance of the interrelationship of cultures and the 
creative processes involved therein.—V. M. Stark. 


1556. Harris, A., & Watson, G. Are Jewish or 
Gentile children more clannish? J. soc. Psychol., 
1946, 24, 71-76.—Each of 82 children in grades 4 to 6 
of an upper class private school in New York were 
asked to list the names of his best friends under 3 
conditions—choice limited to members of his class, 
choice limited to children attending the school, and 
choice limited to children outside of school. Results 
indicated that Gentile children were less likely to 
choose Jewish friends than were Jewish children to 
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choose Gentile friends. ‘‘In-group choices were more 
characteristic of friends out of school than when the 
choice was limited to classmates, but here also the 
Gentiles made more (94%) in-group choices than 
did the Jews (72%). Gentile girls made more in- 
group choices than did Gentile boys; among Jewish 
children the boys made more in-group choices than 
did the girls. Probability that Jewish children will 
be chosen as school friends and as out-of-school 
friends increases as the proportion of Jewish children 
in the class rises. The effect is more marked on 
choices made by Jewish pupils than on those made 
by Gentiles. No evidence was found of increase or 
decrease in exclusiveness from fourth to sixth grade.” 
—H. H. Nowlis. 

1557. Harrison, Walter Richard. The attitudes 
of the Negro towards the church. In Cornell Uni- 
versity, Abstracts of theses . . . 1945. Ithaca, 1946. 
Pp. 76-79.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis. 


1558. Hartley, Ruth Edith. Sociality in pre- 
adolescent boys. Teach. Coll. Contr. Educ., 1946, 
No. 918. Pp. 117.—The nature of sociality in boys 
10-12 years of age is investigated. Sociality is 
defined as the degree of acceptance with which an in- 
dividual reacts to others of his own age and sex. 
A group of 140 boys of homogeneous economic and 
scholastic background furnished the data for the 
major statistical analysis. Two pairs of groups to- 
talling 64 subjects were studied as representing 
extremes of sociality. Fourteen boys were studied 
intensively. Tests devised to measure extensity 
and intensity of aspects of sociality are fully de- 
scribed. Test profiles showing scores for several 
measures offer a better basis for understanding an 
individual's interest in others than any one score. 
Sociality of subjects influences their judgments of the 
sociality of their peers. In judging their own social- 
ity individuals appear to be influenced by their 
relative success in maintaining social contacts. 
There is a low correlation between individuals’ judg- 
ment of their own sociality and their performance on 
any one of the measures of sociality. Popularity 
seems to have no relationship to desire for social 
contact. 100-item bibliography.—M. Mercer. 


1559. Horrocks, J. E. & Thompson, G. G. A 
study of the friendship fluctuations of rural boys and 
girls. J. genet. Psychol., 1946, 69, 189-198.—‘'The 
purpose of this study was to discover the degree of 
fluctuation in adolescent friendships. Nine hundred 
and five rural children consisting of 421 boys and 
484 girls participated in this study. These boys and 
girls ranged in age from 10 to 17 years. The subjects 
were asked to list their three best friends on two 
occasions, 14 days apart. An analysis which in- 
cluded an index of friendship fluctuation was made 
of their responses. Since boys and girls did not 
differ significantly in friendship fluctuation at the 
various age levels, the data were combined into a 
composite of rural youth. In this rural youth popu- 
lation there is a trend toward greater stability in 
friendship with increasing chronological age. These 
data do not show any increase in friendship fluctua- 
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tion at and following the initial phases of adoles- 
cence. A discussion of the relationship of these data 
to the hypothesis of storm and stress in adolescence 
is presented.” —R. B. Ammons. 


1560. Howard, R. W. The language development 
of a group of triplets. J. genet. Psychol., 1946, 69, 
181-188.—“‘Information on early development of 
language of 82 triplets was obtained from question- 
naires answered by parents and other relatives . . 
Secret language was observed in some triplets. 
. . . On the Minnesota Preschool test non-verbal 
IQ’s were higher than verbal JQ’s. The boys had 
higher verbal JQ’s than the girls. ...On the 
McCarthy language test for preschool children, 
triplets were inferior to singletons and twins in the 
different phases of language development measured 
by this test. . . . The language development of the 
school age triplets was studied in the Kuhlmann 
intelligence test and in a story invention test... 
comparisons of their language on this test with 
related data suggest that school age triplets were 
inferior to single-born children in traits of language 
development. The school age triplets are apparently, 
however, nearer than the preschool triplets to 
singletons of their own age.”"—R. B. Ammons. 

1561. Irwin, Francis W., & Gebhard, Mildred E. 
(U. Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.) Studies in 
object-preferences: the effect of ownership and other 
social influences. Amer. J. Psychol., 1946, 59, 633- 
651.—The results of a series of 13 different experi- 
mental procedures indicate in general that children 
from C.A. 5 through 19 (N = 30-40) “tended to ex- 
press preferences for objects given to them as against 
objects given to others.”” Suggested interpretations 
are given, although the authors feel that these data 
are too inconclusive to permit the acceptance of any 
one.—S. C. Ericksen. 

1562. Lasaga, J. I. Outline of a descriptive aes- 
thetics from a structuralist point of view. Psychol. 
Rev., 1947, 54, 9-23.— Descriptive is contrasted with 
explanatory aesthetics. Descriptive aesthetics is 
concerned with how the phenomenon of liking arises 
and develops; explanatory aesthetics is concerned 
with why one likes or dislikes a given thing. In 
descriptive aesthetics one must dea! with several 
facts which fall under certain general laws of psy- 
chology. They are special cases of the more general 
psychological phenomena of perception and feeling. 
The discussion is developed under the headings: the 
concept of “‘structure,’”’ the perception of art, the 
subjective process of feeling and the objective judg- 
ment of value, feeling in the contemplation of art, 
and judgments of value in the contemplation of art. 
57-item bibliography.—M. A. Tinker. 

1563. Lehman, H.C. The age of eminent leaders: 
then and now. Amer. J. Sociol., 1947, 52, 342-356.— 
Certain types of present-day leaders—legislative, 
judicial, diplomatic, military, naval, religious, and 
educational—are significantly older than were their 
predecessors who held the same nominal positions. 
The recent leaders also exhibit less age variability 
today than formerly, both in the United States and 
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in certain other countries. Thus, for each of the 
following groups of non-American leaders, the more 
recently born 50% are found to have functioned at 
somewhat older mean ages than the earlier born 50%: 
the prime ministers of England, the archbishops of 
Canterbury, the popes of the Roman Catholic 
church, and hereditary rulers all over the world.— 
D. L. Glick. 

1564. Leib, A. Malagasy-Vorstellungen und Ur- 
teile tiber den weissen Mann; ein Beitrag zum 
Studium primitiver Rassen. (Ideas and judgmients 
of the Malagasy about the white man; a contribu- 
tion to the study of primitive races.) Schweiz. Z. 
Psychol. Anwend., 1946, 5, 161-177.—Several legends 
are related by which the aborigines of Madagascar, 
the Malagasy, explain the divine origin of white 
men. Their attitudes towards foreigners are de- 
scribed. Above all the Malagasy fear the power of 
the white man, whom they consider to be far su- 
perior to themselves in intelligence and skill—K. F. 
Muenzinger. 

1565. Lund, F. H., & Berg, W. C. Identifiability 
of national characteristics. J. soc. Psychol., 1946, 
24, 77-83.—Twelve college students and 6 high 
school and college instructors judged the nationality 
origin and European background of 1,075 elementary 
school pupils; 1,150 high school pupils; and 650 
college students from “the Philadelphia-Camden 
area where most of the European nationality strains 
found in this country are fairly well represented.” 
Judgments were made on the basis of physical ap- 
pearance and speech. Results indicate that, for 
such subjects, it is possible on the basis of appear- 
ance alone to identify nationality origin and back- 
ground with somewhat better than chance accuracy 
and that this capacity increases with the age of the 
subject. Speech added to the factor of general 
appearance is not an aid in judging nationality origin, 
and this factor seems to be more effective at the 
elementary than at the college level. Preferential 
allocation in terms of areas and of countries is 
typically in the direction of the country which is 
larger or enjoys preferential status. Identification 
of Jews and Christians is well above chance expec- 
tancy, and more Jews are identified as Christian 
than the reverse. Experience and training are im- 
portant factors in ability to identify national traits.— 
H. H. Nowlis. 


1566. Lund, F. H., Yeomans, E. R., & Geiges, 
E. A. Health indices in relation to age, sex, race, 
and socio-economic status. J. soc. Psychol., 1946, 
24, 111-117.—Health data available within the 
Philadelphia Public Schools during 1930, 1936, and 
1942 were analyzed to determine the nature and 
extent of physical defects among these pupils and 
the relation of these defects to such factors as age, 
sex, race, and socioeconomic status. Defect indices 
based on these data are compared with medical 
statistics for men entering military service under 
Selective Service. Results indicate that from the 
standpoint of incidence dental decay heads the list 
for both groups, that diseased tonsils and nasal 
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obstructions reach their highest incidence at a 
relatively early age and decline rapidly during adoles- 
cence and early adulthood, that most other defects 
and diseases show a steady and continued increase 
with age, that girls show slightly higher average 
incidence of most diseases and defects than do boys, 
that sectional and group differences in incidence of 
defects are marked and appear to be most closely 
related to socioeconomic level of group or section 
represented, that defects tend to appear with lower 
incidence in professional, clerical, and business 
groups than in labor groups, and that no striking 
differences between whites and Negroes appear 
until adulthood, when incidence of venereal disease 
is manifold greater but sensory defects and tooth 
decay are considerably lower in the latter.—H. H. 
Nowlis. 


1567. MacIver,R.M. (Columbia U., New York.) 
The web of government. New York: Macmillan, 
1947. Pp. ix + 498. $4.50.—Government, as the 
instrumentality of the State, rests in the last analysis 
upon the social behavior of men. The elements of 
government are found in the social behavior of the 
family. Historical types of, and changes in, govern- 
ment are related to the “myths” or social beliefs 
held by men at those times. The author’s social 
psychological approach to the philosophy of govern- 
ment is discussed under the major headings: The 
Emergence of Government; The Bases of Authority; 
The Forms of Government; The Transformations of 
Government; and Conclusions on the Theory of 
Government.—C. M. Louttit. 

1568. Margolin, L. J. A paper bullet is no spit- 
ball. Infantry J., 1947, 60, 45-—51.—Techniques for 
psychological warfare are discussed in active combat 
zones with especial reference to the use of leaflets.— 
N. R. Bartlett. 


1569. Mead, M. Cultural patterning of matura- 
tion in selected primitive societies. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., Chicago, 1947, 57, 119-125. —Abstract and 
discussion. (See also 20: 2820.) 


1570. Mitra, D. N. Mourning customs and 
modern life in Bengal. Amer. J. Sociol., 1947, 52, 
309-311.—With the change in mode of daily life 
in present-day Bengal, the mores are becoming a 
great personal inconvenience and an emotional drain 
on the individual.—D. L. Glick. 


1571. Morgan, H. Gerthon. (U. Chicago, Chicago, 
Ill.) Social relationships of children-in a war-boom 
community. J. educ. Res., 1946, 40, 271-286.—The 
population of Seneca, Illinois increased from 1,200 
to approximately 6,000, as a result of a war boom. 
Grades 5 to 8 in the Public Schools included 274 
pupils—60 “‘oldtimers” and 214 “‘newcomers.”" This 
group of children was used to study the factors 
influencing social status in a rapidly growing com- 
munity. A sociometric test was employed to study 
social participation, and a “Guess Who” test to 
study social reputations. Among factors affecting 
social relationships of children were level of father’s 
income and school achievement. Length of residence 
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in the community was not significant nor was place of 
residence in the community, except that children 
living in trailers had an unfavorable position. The 
trailer families, however, were low income families. 
The section of the country from which a child came, 
the size of the community from which he came, and 
his religious affiliation were not important factors 
in determining his social status—M. Murphy. 


1572. Opler, M. E. Childhood and youth in 
Jicarrilla Apache society. Publ. Frederick Webb 
Hodge Anniversary Publ. Fund, 1946, 5. Pp. 
ix + 170.—This monograph is a presentation of the 
“means and mechanisms by which the Jicarrilla 
culture trains and molds its young.”” The present 
volume is the first of two which together are to 
describe the aboriginal culture of the Jicarilla, an 
Apachean-speaking tribe of the southwestern United 
States. The emphasis is on the culture patterns 
rather than upon individual character or personality 
differences. The material is arranged in terms of the 
life cycle and is an account of the “convictions, 
practices and beliefs which the culture approves for 
its carriers, the manner and order in which they are 
set before the young, the persons and groups who 
share the responsibility for conveying and instilling 
these values, the techniques employed, and the 
general results achieved.’’ The roles of the grand- 
parents are of particular significance in this group 
not only in the discipline of the children, where they 
have the major responsibility, but in the develop- 
ment of attitudes toward sex and marriage.—D. L. 
Glick. 


1573. Palmer, E. N. Discrimination in urban 
employment. Amer. J. Sociol., 1947, 52, 357-361.— 
Discrimination exists when there is unequal treat- 
ment of equals or when competitors are unequal and 
disproportionate advantages or burdens are received. 
To measure discrimination in urban employment it 
is necessary (1) to determine differential competitive 
capacity and (2) to ascertain whether the distribu- 
tion of unemployment is out of proportion with the 
differences between groups. The method of stand- 
ardization, used in conjunction with multiple classi 
fication of the data, provides within limits an avenue 
for estimating discrimination. The method here 
applied to differentials in urban unemployment 
between Negro and white workers leads to the con- 
clusion that the differential is due almost entirely to 
race discrimination—D. L. Glick. 


1574. Parker, John M. Suggestions regarding 
principles acting in the use of the Bantu divining 
basket. Science, 1946, 104, 513-514.—Divination 
among the Bantu tribes is done by shaking a covered 
basket containing 40 to 80 objects. The client and 
diviner observe the objects on top of the pile. The 
many successful prophecies may be explained by (1) 
intentional manipulation in the light of the diviner’s 
knowledge of the situation, or (2) the diviner’s 
interpretation of the client’s reaction in a manner 
analogous to the interpretation of Rorschach re- 
sponses.—C. M. Louttit. 
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1575. Peterson, C. B. A telephone survey of the 
listening audience for religious broadcasts. Speech 
Monogr., 1946, 13, 106-107.—Abstract of M.A. 
thesis, Univ. of Wisconsin, 1945. 

1576. Redfield, R. The folk society. Amer. J. 
Soctol., 1947, 52, 293-308.—An ideal type of primi- 
tive, or folk, society is constructed in contrast to 
modern urbanized society. The folk society is 
small, isolated, nonliterate, and homogeneous, with 
a strong sense of group solidarity. The ways of 
living are conventionalized into that coherent system 
called a “culture.” Behavior is traditional, spon- 
taneous, uncritical, and personal; there is no legisla- 
tion or habit of experiment and reflection for intellec- 
tual ends. Kinship, its relationships and institu- 
tions, are the type categories of experience, and the 
familial group is the unit of action. The sacred 
prevails over the secular; the economy is one of 
status rather than of the market. These and related 
considerations may be restated in terms of “folk 
mentality.” In studying societies comparatively, 
or one society in the course of change, with the aid 
of these conceptions, problems arise and are, in part, 
solved as to the necessary or probable interrelations 
of some of the elements of the ideal folk society with 
others. One such relationship is that between dis- 
organization of culture and secularization.—D. L. 
Glick. 

1577. Riess, B. F. “Freezing” behavior in rats 
and its social causation. /. soc. Psychol., 1946, 24, 
249-251.—By ‘“‘freezing’’ the author refers to the 
refusal of animals “like rats and guinea pigs in 
learning studies’’ to become active in the learning 
apparatus. Of 80 rats housed in isolation, only two 
showed ‘“‘freezing,”” whereas 18 of 124 rats housed in 
large cages in groups of 6 showed the phenomenon. 
Observation of the social behavior of the nonisolated 
rats indicated that 15 of the 18 freezers were ‘‘almost 
consistently the dominated or submissive rats in 
their respective cages.’’ The importance of living 
quarters as a relevant variable is stressed.—V. 
Nowlts. 

1578. Robbins, Catherine Jennie. The emergence 
of social competence. In Stanford University, Ab- 
stracts of dissertations . . . 1944-45. Stanford Uni- 
versity, 1945, 20, 17-19. (Stanford Univ. Bull., 
1945, Ser. 7, No. 119.)—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis. 

1579. Rose, A. A. The effect of the war on the 
social and emotional adjustment of college girls. 
J. soc. Psychol., 1946, 24, 177-185.—The difference 
in results found when the Bell Adjustment Inventory 
was given to 55 students in 1944 and to 169 students 
one year later prompted this investigation. Control 
analysis was first made for such factors as age, col- 
lege status, socioeconomic background, and time of 
entering college and resulted in the hypothesis that 
the difference between the 1944 and 1945 group 
reflects ‘‘a retardation of the girl’s social and emo- 
tional adjustment due to the effects of wartime condi- 
tions which have started during late adolescence and 
have become particularly noticeable during the third 
wartime year in college.” A qualitative analysis 
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of item response gives a picture of the female college 
student in 1945 as a “person who feels somewhat 
inadequate in regard to the work she is expected to 
do and who reacts to this frustration with a slight 
psychasthenic reaction of anxiety and fatigue. The 
depressive tendency .... is probably . . . caused 
by the war situation. The increase in emotional 
excitability and the lack of control are symptoms of 
the insecurity that goes with the feeling of inade- 
quacy and the lack of satisfying experiences. Day- 
dreaming seems to be the most frequent form of 
compensation.’ —V. Nowlis. 

1580. Scherz, Frances H. (Family Service So- 
ciety, Atlanta, Ga.) “Taking sides” in the unmar- 
ried mother’s conflict. J. soc. Casework, 1947, 28, 
57-61.—The caseworker should try to understand, 
and use in treatment, knowledge of the precipitating 
factor in the pregnancy, underlying behavior pat- 
terns and conflicts, and the social, economic, and 
cultural setting from which the unmarried mother 
has come and to which she is returning. —V. M. 
Stark. 

1581. Seip, H. S. A study in listener reaction to 
voice quality. Speech Monogr., 1946, 13, 120—121.— 
Abstract of M.A. thesis, Louisiana State Univ., 1945. 


1582. Smythe, Hugh Heyne. Patterns of kinship 
structure in West Africa. In Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Summaries of doctoral dissertations . . . 1945. 
Evanston, 1946, 13, 43-46—Abstract of Ph.D. 
thesis. 

1583. Stagner, R., & Osgood, C. E. Impact of 
war on a nationalistic frame of reference: I. Changes 
in general approval and qualitative patterning of 
certain stereotypes. J. soc. Psychol., 1946, 24, 187- 
215.—*‘(1) Judgments of people, and of policies, 
on eight qualitative gradients, were collected from 
repeated samples of a college population between 
April of 1940 and March of 1942. Adults were also 
sampled early in 1940. (2) Despite their economic 
and cultural differences, the student and adult 
populations were quite similar in rankings of these 
items on a rough measure of total approval. . . . (4) 
Time trends for total approval corresponded rather 
closely to expectations; the shift on judgments of 
people was quantitatively smaller than anticipated. 
(5) Nationalistic concepts reached a peak of ap- 
proval prior to the outbreak of hostilities, whereas 
militaristic concepts showed maximum gain only 
after America entered the war. (6) Judgments on 
certain of the qualitative gradients reflect events 
more promptly than judgments on others. . . . (7) 
Polarization of group judgments on many points 
was easily demonstrated. . . . (8) As objects were 
changing locus on the approval dimension, the uni- 
formity of judgments on the specific gradients gener- 
ally diminished. . . . (9) The use of n-dimensional 
space, with the basic dimension approval-disapproval, 
is suggested as a device for representing the frame 
of reference. While the frame of reference exists 
only within individuals, culture patterns define 
group uniformity and coerce individuals into evolv- 
ing the same gradients (dimensions) and allocating 
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the major social objects similarly on these axes.””— 
V. Nowlis. 


1584. Strauss, A. The influence of parent-images 
upon marital choice. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1946, 11, 
554-559.—The study was to obtain evidence regard- 
ing the hypothesis that parent-image and opposite- 
sex-parent-image influence marital choice. Fifty 
engaged or recently-married women were inter- 
viewed for a mean duration of 3 hours. On the basis 
of interview results a detailed questionnaire was 
designed. A total of 200 women and 173 men filled 
this out. The subjects “were roughly, in their 
twenties; of college level; white; American;” metro- 
politan and engaged or recently married. The 
statistical evidence indicates that “it would seem 
that mate-parent resemblances in physique, opinions, 
and personality-temperament are sometimes asso- 
ciated with the choice of a mate.’’ The sex of the 
parent seemed not to be important. Analysis of the 
interview data suggests ‘‘the great wealth of concrete 
human contexts within which it can be said that 
parent-images affect selection of a marriage partner.”’ 


—V. Nowlts. 
1585. Tenenbaum, S. Why men hate. New 
York: Beechhurst Press, 1947. Pp. 368. $3.50.— 


The author draws from the materials of psychology, 
anthropology, and sociology to make a case against 
race prejudice. The majority of his illustrative 
materials deal with anti-Negro activity in the United 
States, although some examples of discrimination 
against Jews, certain religious sects, and other racial 
groups are cited. The argument is that the notion 
of pure race is fiction and that few, if any, consistent 
biological characteristics divide men into clear-cut 
racial groups. Instead, the sources of hatred are to 
be found in man’s frustrations which are frequently 
economic. A history of prejudice is woven into the 
text. An essential point is that the object of dis- 
crimination changes easily as a result of economic 
expedience. The essential similarity of charges 
against minority groups, regardless of geographical or 
historical location, is pointed out. A discussion of 
present-day discriminatory practices leads to some 
suggestions for the elimination of prejudice. Here 
the emphasis is on the impracticability of any single 
remedy. 203-item bibliography.—G. A. Kimble. 


1586. Thaler, M. B. An introductory study of the 
inference mechanism in the teaching of public 
speaking. Speech Monogr., 1946, 13, 121.—Ab- 
stract of M.A., thesis, Univ. of Denver, 1945. 


1587. Thorndike, Edward L. (Columbia U., New 
York.) The psychology of semantics. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1946, 59, 613-632.—An analysis is made of 
the meaning of words under the following headings: 
I. The Meanings of Words to Hearers and Readers; 
II. The Meaning of Words to Speakers and Writers; 
III. The Addition of Words and Meanings; IV. The 
Selection of Words and Meanings; V. Community 
and Diversity in Semantic Variation and Selection; 
and VI. Lost Meanings. Some reference is made to 
the literature in this area, but for the most part the 
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presentation is based on the author’s own analyses.— 
S. C. Ericksen. 

1588. Tresselt, M.E. A study of the factors in the 
identification of handwriting. J. soc. Psychol. 1946, 
24, 101-109.—“‘The present study attempted (a) to 
investigate the ability of ‘lay witnesses’ to identify 
their own and other’s handwriting over a period of 
time when a traced forgery and a free-hand forgery 
were also present, and (6) to study the effect of pen- 
pencil changes and content changes upon the recog- 
nition. In Experiment I (identification of one's 
own handwriting) the percentage of correct recogni- 
tion was 32.46. In Experiment II it was found that 
when changes were made in the medium the recog- 
nition improved slightly but not significantly. When 
content changes were made, there was a significant 
change in the amount of correct recognitions. These 
experiments were repeated, but calling for the identi- 
fication of other person’s handwriting. The results 
were uniformly low. The general conclusion was 
reached that the results obtained indicate that the 
identifications are too often faulty to be regarded as 
valid evidence.” —H. H. Nowlis. 


1589. Tuompo, A. Experimentelle und sozial- 
psychologische Untersuchungen bei der Land- 
jugend. (Experimental and social psychological 
studies of rural youth.) Ann. Univ. turku., 1942, Ser 
B, 26. Pp. 258.—The main purpose of this study is 
to find whether it is possible to distinguish different 
social types in a school population by means of three 
tests: tachistoscopic reading, color-form preference, 
and multiple tasks. The group consisted of 58 boys 
and 116 girls between the ages of 16 and 24, pre- 
dominently (98%) rural. Two general types seem 
to be found: (1) one who is popular from the start or 
quickly becomes so—a type that tends to have, a 
broad visual field, prefer color to form, and be able 
to perform two tasks simultaneously with a fair 
degree of success; (2) one who is unpopular from the 
start or whose initial popularity declines rapidly—a 
type that tends to have a narrow visual field, prefer 
form to color, and be below the avetage in ability to 
perform two tasks simultaneously. The remaining 
chapters are devoted to more recent studies of how 
friendships are formed in the group, eidetic abilities, 
intelligence, and honesty. 141-item bibliography.— 
H. Beaumont. 

1590. Vergara, Allys Dwyer. A critical study of a 
group of college women’s responses to poetry. 
Teach. Coll. Contr. Educ., 1946, No. 923. Pp. 
x + 159.—As a basis for improving the teaching of 
poetry to college students, the author attempts (1) 
to ascertain the effect of certain personal traits of a 
group of college women on their ability to understand 
and appreciate poetry; (2) to determine the effect 
of imagery, symbolism, and tone color on compre- 
hension; and (3) to evaluate the comparative merits 
of oral and silent presentation of poetry. College 
students were asked to read selected poems under 
varying conditions. Through an analysis of case 
studies and test data, the author concludes that a 
very definite relation appears to exist between a 
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student’s cultural traits, intelligence, and personality 
and her ability to interpret and appreciate poetry. 
Imagery, tone color, and symbolism appear to en- 
rich the poetic experiences of ‘‘those who were sensi- 
tive to them.”’" Though written and oral presenta- 
tions of the selections seemed to be equally effective 
in general, there were indications that the oral 
method was superior with certain groups of students. 
On the basis of the findings, suggestions are made for 
improving the teaching of poetry in college.—A. S. 
Artley. 

1591. Vergara, Allys Dwyer. A critical study of 
a group of college women’s responses to poetry. 
Speech Monogr., 1946, 13, 105.—Abstract of Ph.D. 
thesis, Columbia Univ., 1945. (See also 21: 1590.) 


1592. Vickery, Florence E. (Y.W.C.A., San 
Francisco, Calif.) Adolescent interest in social 
problems. J. educ. Res., 1946, 40, 309-315.—Twelve 
informal club groups of girls, aged 14 to 18 years, 
representing different social, racial, and economic 
backgrounds in Chicago were studied. By means of 
a Friendship Finder “‘leaders’’ and “‘isolates’’ were 
identified in each group. A questionnaire was then 
employed to study the interests of the leaders and 
the isolates in social problems. The leadership girls 
had a median score of 51 of a possible 100, and the 
isolates had a median score of 42. Those girls who 
make satisfactory adjustments with their families 
and age mates are the ones who become interested 
in the welfare of the larger social group.—WM. 
Murphy 

1593. Watson, Goodwin. (Teachers Coll., Co- 
lumbia U., New York.) Action for unity. New 
York: Harper, 1947. Pp. xi + 165. $2.00.—In this 
preliminary survey for the Commission on Com- 
munity Interrelations of the American Jewish Con- 
gress, educational, religious, political, economic, 
minority and research group programs for reducing 
prejudice are briefly described. The methods are 
evaluated, and 16 action research projects are sug- 
gested.—G. K. Morlan. 


1594. Wofinden, R.C. Problem families. Eugen. 
Rev., 1946, 38, 127-132.—Problem families are de- 
fined and described, and the extent to which they 
exist in England should be put to statistical search 
so that preventative measures could be instituted. 
Such families seem to classify into 3 groups: (1) those 
in which the chief defect appears to be one of charac- 
ter; (2) those in which it is one of training, especially 
of the mother; and (3) those in which economic fac- 
tors determine conditions. Remedial measures are 
suggested, research problems indicated, and a plea 
is made for the welfare of the children whose fate is 
at stake.—G. C. Schwesinger. 

1595. Woods, W. A. Moral factors of naval non- 
combatants. /. soc. Psychol., 1946, 24, 217-226.— 
While in the U. S. Naval Reserve the author worked 
with noncombatant men in situations where high 
morale was paramount. He observed as carefully 
and completely as possible 81 men, each “in his 
every activity; in his work, his play, at his meals, 
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during his discussions. . . . Comparisons were made 
of his work under all conditions.”” The following 
conclusions are suggested: ‘‘(a) The raw military 
recruit does enter service with concepts and hang- 
overs from civil life which exert vast influence on his 
military morale. (6) These influences tend to persist 
and affect him until or unless he finds new values for 
himself or new values or satisfactions are provided 
for him. (c) It is possible to provide influences 
which will improve his morale, and (d) there are 
influences which may be introduced which will 
produce a continuous result. (e) There may be 
significant differences in the degree of morale of 
various individuals, but there is a marked similarity 
in the effectors that are required to produce changes. 
Most respond to stimuli which appeal to the indi- 
viduals’ sense of self-evaluation.”” The author feels 
that the results support the hypothesis that morale 
is the end-product of satisfactory status or prestige. 
—V. Nowlis. 


[See also abstracts 1445, 1502, 1505, 1518, 1536, 
1537, 1596, 1689, 1693, 1695, 1699, 1704. ] 
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1596. Dressler, David. (N. Y. State Division of 
Parole, Albany, N. Y.) Men on parole as soldiers 
in World War II. Soc. Serv. Rev., 1947, 20, 537-550. 
—From a study of the records of 3,565 felons who, 
while on parole, were inducted into military service, 
it is concluded that the majority of felons can be 
effectively utilized as soldiers, and should be in- 
ducted if there is another war. The screening of 
felons before induction was not thorough enough, 
however, and as a group they were more troublesome 
than the general Army-Navy population. A higher 
proportion of this group was dishonorably or ‘“‘other 
than honorably” discharged. It appears that the 
majority of the group, who were not psychopaths, 
reacted favorably to the military experience. Many 
were capable of heroic behavior, judged by citations 
awarded, and of leadership, judged by rank attained. 
Military service now entitles these men to vocational 
and educational training which may be expected to 
improve their future social adjustment, but it has 
also created a number of new social problems.—G. S. 
Speer. 


1597. Eccles, A. K. An inquiry into the verbal 
facility of delinquent boys. Train. Sch. Bull., 1946, 
43, 157-160.—The author describes a battery of 6 
nonverbal tests and 5 verbal tests which was used 
to study language disability. “. . . it appears that 
these delinquent boys are more apt to be of the non- 
verbal type than of the verbal type. . . . The sub- 
normal and the boys under life age thirteen years 
account for nearly half of the intake at the home and 
in this category the non-verbal cases exceed the 
verbal cases by six to one. This has definite impli- 
cations for training, discipline, and schooling.”’— 
S. B. Sarason. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


1598. Edkins, K. Inquiry into the social back- 
ground of convicted women at Holloway Prison 
infected with venereal diseases. Brit. J. Derm. 
Syphil., 1946, 58, 228-235.—Thirty-five women in 
prison suffering from venereal disease were studied 
with a view to ascertaining what social factors may 
have contributed to their delinquency. Information 
was obtained from interviews of prisoners themselves, 
from police records, medical records, from probation 
officers, and from friends and relatives where possi- 
ble. Larceny or stealing was the delinquency with 
by far the highest frequency, while wandering or 
lodging out was a poor second. The results of the 
study, while admittedly fragmentary, point to early 
sexual dereliction, undesirable home conditions, 
broken homes, overstrict parents, and lack of 
knowledge of venereal disease. Possible preventive 
measures would stress healthy recreation and a 
knowledge of venereal diseases.— F. C. Sumner. 


1599. Fleischman, B. L. Stuttering and delin- 
quency. Speech Monogr., 1946, 13, 110—111.—Ab- 
stract of M.A. thesis, Univ. of Wisconsin, 1945. 


1600. Gillin, John Lewis. The Wisconsin prisoner, 
studies in crimogenesis. Madison, Wis.: Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Press, 1946. Pp. viii + 266. 
$3.00.—Using case method and statistical approach, 
these studies of 486 Wisconsin prisoners point to 
distinctive characteristics inherent in various types 
of crimes committed. Three such types are chosen, 
namely, murderers, sex and property offenders. 
Conditions in the parental home, in the prisoner 
himself, and those operating upon him as an adult 
are statistically discussed. Summaries indicate the 
former less marked than the latter. These were 
divided into 20 categories, in 11 of which the mur- 
derer differed from the two other classes. The sex 
offender differed in 17 of 25 items, and the property 
offender in 14 of 25. ‘‘No single external circum- 
stance and no single factor in the complex of the 
person’s habits and attitudes determines his be- 
havior.”” The author uses as control summarized 
differences between the prisoners and the male 
population of the state and, more extensively, the 
difference between the prisoners and their brothers. 
Prisoners differed from their brothers on 14 points, 
particularly with reference to unstable economic and 
inharmonious domestic life. The book concludes 
with a series of practical implications for judges, 
officers in criminal institutions, parole and pardon 
authorities, parents, teachers, legislators, and clergy- 
men. It uses the chi? and other statistical tech- 
niques, relying heavily on IQ and other intelligence 
tests. Appendix B shows that the results of such a 
study will be much the same, whether sociological 
or legal definitions of the crime are used as the basis 
for classification. —J. H. Bunzel. 

1601. Porterfield, A. L., & Clifton, C.S. Youth 
in trouble ; studies in delinquency and despair, with 
plans for prevention. Fort Worth, Tex.: Leo 
Potishman Foundation, 1946. Pp. vii + 132. $1.50. 
—The author made in the Fort Worth area a com- 
parative study of juvenile court cases and college 
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youth who report having committed in their pre- 
college days the same specific offenses for which they 
were rarely ever brought into court. It was found 
that the child who gets into court is a friendless 
child rejected ‘by both his parents and his com- 
munity and forced ultimately through isolation into 
the underworld. The college youth who committed 
the same offenses, but without court experience, is 
accepted by his parents and his community and 
enjoys a measure of protection owing to a wider 
range of association. In attempting an over-all 
criminogenic theory, the author sees criminal be- 
havior as a product of a community which cannot 
present a solid front on matters of right and wrong, 
of acceptance and rejection. America with its 
medley of clashing culture patterns is just the com- 
munity in which crime in the larger sense, i.e., with 
or without court conviction, finds luxuriant growth. 
The remedy suggested involves a solid front com- 
munity organization extending a fuller recognition 
and acceptance of all youth and their parents with- 
out regard to race, creed, color, or economic status. 
F. C. Sumner. 


[See also abstracts 1422, 1588. | 


INDUSTRIAL AND PERSONNEL 
PROBLEMS 


1602. Baumgarten, F. Die Psychologie der 
Menschenbehandlung im Betriebe. (The psychol- 
ogy of human relations in industry.) (2nd ed., rev.) 
Schr. Psychol. Beruf. Arbeitswiss, 1946, No. 4, Pp. 
304.—The problem of human relations in industry 
arises largely from conflicts between industrial re- 
quirements and human nature. Some of these are: 
(1) increased production necessarily means more 
regimentation; (2) the growth of industrial empires 
allows room for fewer executives at the top, while 
thwarting the personalities of more workers who do 
not have a chance to rise; (3) workers must labor 
for interests other than their own, which is one of 
the chief causes of union growth; (4) employers tend 
to be more interested in production and distribution 
than in human relations; (5) employees want to be 
considered as individuals, but supervisors often fail 
to do so; (6) supervisors must, by their very nature, 
make certain demands on workers and hence arouse 
antagonism so that they become unpopular and less 
likely to be obeyed. Proper emphasis on human 
relations can minimize these potential pitfalls, par- 
ticularly if adequate training in this subject is given 
to both workers and supervisors. 279-item bib- 
liography.—H. Beaumont. 


1603. Benge, E. J., & Copell, D. F. Employee 
morale survey. Mod. Mgmt, 1947, 7, 19-22.—A 
morale survey was made in 5 plants of a confectionery 
manufacturer, covering 722 employees, 30% female. 
Reactions toward job, boss, and company were se- 
cured on a 48-item anonymous questionnaire. Two 
plants showed especially unfavorable attitudes on all 
3 topics. Age and length of service produced some 
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variation. The authors conclude (by approving 
quotation) that . while we are twenty years 
ahead in the field of engineering, most of our gains 
are lost by poor industrial morale, and antiquated 
labor-management relations.” —R. W. Husband. 


1604. Benson, B. E. Music and sound systems in 
industry. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1945. Pp. 
xi + 124. $1.75.—A practical guide to the organiza- 
tion and operation of an industrial broadtasting 
system, with an extensive discography indicating 
the period of day when each record is most effective. 
138-item bibliography.—H. Beaumont. 


1605. Clarke, Eric Kent, & Law, Stanley G. 
Personality components in employment problems. 
Occup. Med., 1946, 2, 116-125.—The psychiatric 
program at the Oak Ridge Hospital is discussed. 
It was, from its beginning, March 1944, a com- 
munity and hospital service. A psychiatric social 
worker was assigned to act as a liaison between 
the plant and hospital staff in one plant. This 
created a better understanding of the service. The 
use of informal group discussion sessions was a useful 
educational medium. An important feature of the 
program was the psychiatric screening in the selec- 
tion of personnel. ‘It is the concensus of our psy- 
chiatric staff that our findings of neurotic disability 
and the technic for treatment are equally applicable 
in a peace time industrial world, in the constructive 
utilization of the neurotic person who is now often 
an industrial liability. From this should accrue 
benefit to both industry and the individual neurotic 
person striving to maintain himself in the industrial 
world.”"—B. M. Eves. 


1606. Cohen, R. Robert. Application of military 
mental hygiene to industry. Occup. Med., 1946, 1, 
333-344.—In industry, as in the army, three prob- 
lems arise: ‘‘(1) adjustment to the new job, (2) early 
handling of the maladjusted, and (3) attitude condi- 
tioning."’ Visual education can play an important 
part in industry, as it hasin the army, in this particu- 
lar area. The signs and pictures “can make of 
intangible resentment factors concrete situations 
that can be solved by the man himself... . / Atti- 
tude conditioning is of extreme importance to in- 
dustry, for attitudes, though intangible, are con- 
tagious and powerful.”—B. M. Eves. 


1607. Eastwood, Floyd R. Values and problems 
in industrial recreation. Occup. Med., 1946, 2, 226— 
234.—‘‘Industrial recreation today, tomorrow and in 
the future is a necessary part of a broad policy of 
industrial relations. It brings benefits under good 
leadership, it adds value to the worker and to the 
employer, and although values are many times 
intangible they are real and pertinent to good pro- 
duction. It has its problems but none are so serious 
that they cannot be cured by training through con- 
ferences, short courses and institutes. One of the 
keystones of the future industrial peace is the en- 
richment of employer-employee relationships. Rec- 
reation has a vital and dynamic contribution to 
make to this relationship. This can be materially 
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helped by good, sound recreational programs for 
adults promoted by employees in cooperation wiht 
management.""—B. M. Eves. 

1608. Fitts, Paul M. (Wright Field, Dayton, O.) 
Psychology and aircraft design; a study of factors 
pertaining to safety. Mech. Engng, N. Y., 1947, 69, 
135-141; 163.—In this address the author illustrates 
psychological aspects of machine design by first 
quoting the experiences of pilots in accidents and 
near-accidents due in large measure to faulty per- 
ception of panel instruments. As examples of 
psychological experiments designed to correct such 
conditions and to determine other aspects of the 
pilot’s behavior in relation to the machine, 10 studies 
are briefly described. These studies included visual 
perception of dials and instruments, motor co-ordi- 
nation in relation to controls, and tactual discrimina- 
tion of knob shapes.—C. M. Louttit. 

1609. Flanagan, J. C. Scientific development of 
the use of human resources: progress in the Army 
Air Forces. Science, 1947, 105, 57-60.—Data are 
given which show the results of administering a 
battery of aptitude tests to AAF pilot candidates. 
It is shown that men with the better test scores will 
be most likely to succeed in pilot training, will have 
fewer accidents, be more successful in transferring 
to combat type planes and be more likely to become 
airplane commanders rather than copilots. That 
the battery tests aptitudes more or less specific to 
pilot success is indicated by the fact that selection 
tests for bombardiers, navigators, etc. were success- 
ful in predicting successful candidates for these 
military tasks, but they did not accurately predict 
successful pilots.— F. A. Mote. 

1610. Gardner, B. B., & Whyte, W. F. Methods 
for the study of human relations in industry. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1946, 11, 506-512.—This is a discussion 
of the research approach to problems of social organ- 
ization in industry. From their own experience the 
authors give examples of the difficulties involved in 
getting into industry, establishing and maintaining 
relationships within the organization, collecting 
data through observation and interview without 
disturbance, and demonstrating the value and the 
goal of the research to the agents of power and the 
subjects. Interviewing for research purposes is 
described, and reference is made to current and 
projected experimental research and to the ad- 
vantages which industry has over the community 
for purposes of experimentation.—V. Nowlis. 

1611. Hamor, W. A. Human relations in re- 
search institution management. Advanced Mgmt, 
1946, 11, 132-141.—The components of a research 
institution are: staff, objectives and parts played by 
members of the staff individually sollte members of 
a team, pursuit of new knowledge, professional as- 
piration, adequate facilities, proper support for 
activities, and healthy professional and public rela- 
tions. The direction and maintenance of the same 
creates similar problems to those in a university; 
it must have a competent director, a properly func- 
tioning and cohesive staff, clearly recognized levels 
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and well-defined limits of authority, well-formulated 
problems, and well-directed co-operative efforts in 
the solutions of them. How this functions in the 
Mellon Institute is described and illustrated.—H. 
Moore. 


1612. Harvey, Verne K., & Luongo, E. Parker. 
Principles of industrial physiology and psychology re- 
lated to the evaluation of the working capacity of 
the physically impaired. Occup. Med., 1946, 1, 
1-47.— “Certain psychologic principles of work 
apply both to the able bodied and the physically 
impaired, and the greatest damage that can be 
inflicted on either the able bodied, or the physically 
impaired by poor selection may not be physical but 
psychologic. This damage usually is in the form of 
loss of confidence, which may lead to more serious 
emotional or mental trouble with all its sociologic 
and economic implications. . . . Examination of a 
human being to find what work he is fit for involves 
knowledge of a method not yet possessed by medical 
science, namely a method of estimating reserve 
compensation. Present techniques... are only 
reasonable guides. . . . The ‘must’ in dealing with 
the applicant for work who presents an impairment, 
whether he is a veteran or a nonveteran, is to give 
him a fair chance to make good under his own power 
plus what ever assistance or special benefits are 
provided by law."’ 69-item bibliography.—B. M. 
Eves. 

1613. Jacobs, J. H. A study in communications 
in the Baur’s stores in Denver, Colorado. Speech 
Monogr., 1946, 13, 119.—Abstract of M.A. thesis, 
Univ. of Denver, 1945. 


1614. Kephart, N. C. The importance of phoria 
measurements in industrial vision. Optom. Wkly., 
1947, 38, 45-50.—Data are summarized which show 
that it is possible to differentiate between the better 
and poorer workers on the basis of phoria tests ap- 
plied in industrial aptitude examinations.—D. J. 
Shaad. 


1615. Kerr, W. A. Worker attitudes toward 
scheduling of industrial music. J. appl. Psychol., 
1946, 30, 575-578.—Through use of an especially 
constructed Music Training Ballot the preferences 
of 666 R.C.A. employees (comprising three work de- 
partments) were obtained in regard to amount of 
music played on the work floor, how the music 
periods should be divided, and when they should be 
provided. Results show that the average worker 
desires between 6 and 7 hours of music in 8 hours of 
work and prefers to have it given in approximately 
10 sessions. Partial correlations indicate that sex 
more than age determines the amount of music 


desired.—H. Hill. 


1616. Montgomery, —. Morale: with particular 
reference to the British soldier. Med. Pr., 216, 
351-354.—Factors regarded by the author as funda- 
mental to high morale of the fighting soldier are: 
decisive and crisis-calm leadership, discipline as 
antidote of fear, comradeship, and self-respect. 
Contributory factors are: success, regimental tradi- 
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tion, and personal happiness in the sense of freedom 
from troubles at home. Devotion to a cause which 
is regarded by the author as neither fundamental 
nor contributory factor is seen as of far less value 
than confidence in the leader. Welfare in the sense 
of good living conditions, when not an end in itself, 
i.e., when not of a softening kind, may contribute 
to high morale. Propaganda can be of tremendous 
value if it is of such a nature as to steel the fighting 
men.— F. C. Sumner. 


1617. Rogers, R. C. Analysis of two point-rating 
job evaluation plans. J. appl. Psychol., 1946, 30, 
579-585.—Two job evaluation plans adapted to 
statistical analysis were applied to 170 factory jobs 
and 295 salary jobs. Data show that of the 6 factors 
assigned point-ratings for the factory jobs, factor 1 
(termed skill demands) accounted for most of the 
variance in job grade. Characteristics with high 
loadings on factor 1 were skill, mentality, mental ap- 
plication, and responsibility. A quite similar situa- 
tion was found when office or so-called salary jobs 
were analyzed: factor 1 accounted for most of the 
variance. Skill demands, composed of characteristics 
of initiative, analytic ability, training, etc., reflected 
employee attributes necessary for successful per- 
formance.—H. Hill. 

1618. Staff, Psychological Research Project (Bom- 
bardier). History, organization, and research ac- 
tivities, Psychological Research Project (Bombar- 
dier) Army Air Forces. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 
385-—392.—"‘This article is the eleventh in a series 
describing the Aviation Psychology Program of the 
Army Air Forces. . . . It describes the missions, 
history, personnel, and research activities of the 
Psychological Research Project (Bombardier)... .”’ 
Topics for the description of research activities are: 
(a) instructor selection test, criterion and validation 
studies; (b) development of criteria of bombardier 
proficiency; (c) surveys of student and instructor 
proficiency; and (d) the experimental class.— N. R. 
Bartlett. 

1619. Stuit, D. B., & Wilson, J. T. The effect of 
an increasingly well defined criterion on the predic- 
tion of success at Naval Training School (Tactical 
Radar). J. appl. Psychol., 1946, 30, 614-623.—On 
the basis of results obtained from an exploratory 
study of selection tests, tentative requirements were 
established for this Naval Training School. Data 
gathered through administration of these tests were 
correlated with a criterion of success, viz.: scholastic 
success and rating of students’ performance in 
“practical” situations. Parts of the Officer Classifi- 
fication Test (verbal and mathematical) and parts 
of a revision of the Tactical Radar Aptitude Test 
showed substantial positive r’s with the criterion 
scores of later classes.—H. Hill. 


1620. Tiffin, J., & Long, W. F. Visual standards 
and job requirements. Amer. J. Optom., 1946, 23, 
463-476.— Distance acuity does not necessarily cor- 
relate with efficiency on a particular job. Other 
visual skills may be more important. Those sig- 
nificant for particular jobs can be determined and 
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applicants’ suitability can be judged accordingly.— 
M. R. Stoll. 

1621. U. S. Civil Service Commission. Proceed- 
ings of the Third Annual Conference on Efficiency 
Rating Administration, Nov. 27-28, 1945. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1946. Pp. 35. 

In addition to two speeches, transcripts of two 
panel discussions conducted by government person- 
nel executives are included. The first was concerned 
with improving the efficiency rating system used to 
rate government employees. The second dealt with 
the determination and use of “standards of per- 
formance for non-routine positions.’-—C. P. Froeh- 
lich. 

1622. U. S. Civil Service Commission, Library. 
Personnel administration and civil service; a se- 
lected list of references. Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Civil Service Commission Library, 1946. Pp. 32. 
Gratis.—The entries are grouped into 4 sections: 
(1) bibliographies, (2) general books, (3) public 
service, and (4) periodicals of personnel administra- 
tion.—C. M. Louttit. 


[See also abstracts 1361, 1511, 1514, 1532, 1534, 
1549, 1573, 1624, 1642, 1663, 1678. ] 
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(incl. Vocational Guidance) 


1623. Andrews, James Frederic. Socio-economic 
aspects of vocational choice. In Stanford University, 
Abstracts of dissertations . . . 1944-45. Stanford 
University, 1945, 20, 87-90. (Stanford Univ. Bull., 
1945, Ser. 7, No. 119.)—Abstract of Ed.D. thesis. 

1624. Barrett, D. M. Prediction of achievement 
in typewriting and stenography in a liberal arts col- 
lege. J. appl. Psychol., 1946, 30, 624—630.—Grades 
earned for a first term by 96 students enrolled in 
typing and 75 enrolled in shorthand were compared 
with scores obtained on the following tests, (ad- 
ministered before classwork was begun): Bennett’s 
Stenographic Aptitude Test, Kuder Preference 
Record, MacQuarrie Test for Mechanical Ability, 
Minnesota Vocational Test for Clerical Workers, 
Strong Vocational Interest Test for Women, Thur- 
stone Vocational Interest Schedule, and Turse 
Shorthand Aptitude Test. Analyses indicate that 
very satisfactory prediction for success in type- 
writing can be accomplished through use of the 
Minnesota clerical test, and the tracing, dotting and 
pursuit scores of the MacQuarrie. Maximum differ- 
entiation between good and average stenographic 
students in these classes was provided by a combina- 
tion of the pursuit scores on the MacQuarrie test, 
number comparison scores on the Minnesota, and 
scores on the transcription and phonetic aspects of 
the Turse Shorthand Aptitude Test.—H. Hull. 

1625. Benne, Kenneth D. (Teachers Coll., Co- 
lumbia U., New York.) Some fallacies in current 
educational thinking. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1946, 48, 
133—139.—Irrational conduct is evidence of fallacies 
in educational thinking. The first of these fallacies 
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is the denial that the primary function of education 
is to develop methods of reasoning in people who 
are being educated. This is illustrated by the use 
of memoriter learning to be given back verbatim. 
The second is the founding of educational procedures 
on an inadequate conception of the kind of reasoning 
to be developed through education, such as formal 
deductive logic as the basis of the curriculum. A 
complete method of reasoning includes both the 
logical and the scientific, enabling citizens to de- 
velop ability to make rational choices among alterna- 
tive courses of action.—G. E. Bird. 


1626. Blackwell, Ernestine B. (U. Texas, Austin, 
Texas.) An evaluation of the immediate effective- 
ness of the Testing and Guidance Bureau of the 
University of Texas. J. educ. Res., 1946, 40, 302- 
308.—A group of 40 students who sought the aid of 
the Testing and Guidance Bureau were compared 
with a control group similar in scholastic aptitude. 
The guidance group had a gain in grade points earned 
in the semester following guidance over the previous 
semester significant at the 5% level. The control 
group had no gain. The grade points earned by the 
guidance group were greater than those earned by the 
control group with the difference significant at the 
1% level.—M. Murphy. 

1627. Bloom, B. S. Implications of problem- 
solving difficulties for instruction and remediation. 
Sch. Rev., 1947, 55, 45-49.—Records of problem- 
solving behavior were obtained by having students 
“think aloud” as they attacked a variety of problems 
of an academic nature representative of the content 
of examinations given in the College of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Analysis of the reports, while 
revealing differences in the methods of approach to a 
problem in the case of individual students and sources 
of difficulty which tended to mislead the subjects, 
stresses mainly differences in technique of students 
of high academic achievement as compared with 
those having low averages. Poorer students on the 
whole showed greater difficulty in understanding 
the nature of the problem, probably as a result of 
reading disabilities; they exhibited attitudes expres- 
sive of a lack of confidence; they were unable often 
to relate a problem to information already possessed ; 
and their approach was often of an aimless, impulsive 
nature. Attempts to change problem-solving meth- 
ods on an experimental basis have been successful 
and have resulted in improved examination marks.— 
R. C. Strassburger. 


1628. Bottorf, E. A. A study comparing art 
abilities and general intelligence of college students. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1946, 37, 398-426.—Intelligence 
scores of college students showed significant correla- 
tions ranging from .39 to .52 with scores in art 
perspective, art history, design, construction, and 
total art scores. The correlation between IQ and 
art appreciation was only .08. School grades also 
showed correlation with art abilities. With the 
exception of art appreciation the various art scores 
employed showed correlation with one another.— 
E. B. Mallory 
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1629. Burt, C., & Lewis, R. B. Teaching back- 
ward readers. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1946, 16, 
116-132.—This survey of the comparative value of 
remedial methods in teaching reading to dull pupils 
illustrates the use of analysis of variance in a care- 
fully-planned study of teaching methods using com- 
paratively small samples. Two experiments are 
described in which the following methods were em- 
ployed: (1) the alphabetic;. (2) the kinesthetic; (3) 
the phonic; (4) the visual; and (5) a mixed method. 
In a preliminary yr! with 32 boys and girls of 
about 78 IQ, ages 9-124, and all at least 3 years 
retarded in reading, a randomized cyclic arrange- 
ment designed to test the effectiveness of 4 of the 
methods with variation in sex, age, and school was 
set up. After a training period of one year the aver- 
age improvement in reading was about 18 months, 
or double that to be expected under ordinary class- 
room conditions. Improvement varied with the 
different methods, the visual accounting for the 
greatest gain, but age, sex, and social class showed 
no significant differences. A subsequent experiment 
with 48 boys furnished significant differences again 
favoring the visual method. Results obtained with 
a given remedial method varied according as to 
whether or not that method had been used previously 
with the same child at school; in all except the 
phonic method change of approach was beneficial. 
An appendix discusses the applicability of analysis 
of variance to educational problems.—R. C. Strass- 
burger. 


1630. Chisholm, Martin. The woman who made 
school fun. School, 1947, 35, 351-357.—Brief de- 
scription of a Montessori school, portrait of Madame 
Montessori, and 8 photographs illustrating the type 
of material used in the various activities of a Mon- 
tessori school.—G. S. Speer. 


1631. Cohen, L. Predicting academic success 
in an engineering college and suggestions for an 
objective evaluation of high-school marks. J. 
educ. Psychol., 1946, 37, 381-384.—For the class 
entering in 1941, a weighted average of engineering 
students’ grades showed a correlation of .55 with an 
aptitude test battery, .41 with high-school marks, 
and .51 with a measure derived from high-school 
marks modified on the basis of grades required for 
certification at particular high schools. A predic- 
tive index, based on both aptitude test scores and 
marks, gave a correlation of .71 with first semester 
grades. For the class of 1942, the comparable corre- 
lation coefficients were all lower, but showed the 
same general relationship among one another.—E. B. 
Mallory. 


1632. Davis, F. B. The factorial composition of 
two tests of comprehension in reading. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1946, 37, 481-486.—A factorial analysis 
was carried out on the scores made by high school 
boys and aviation cadets on a 14-test Judgment and 
Reasoning Battery and other measures of compre- 
hension in reading. Two of the components, Word- 
Knowledge and Reasoning-in-Reading, were in- 
tensively investigated. It was found that the type of 
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reasoning which is important in reading is not of a 
sort which can be measured in the usual reasoning 
tests, such as those of syllogistic reasoning, figure 
analysis, mechanical judgment, or arithmetical prob- 
lems. This fact argues against the existence of a 
general reasoning ability. Since perceptual facility 
proved to be relatively unimportant in determining 
certain essential elements in reading, the author 
concludes that instruments such as the Metron-O- 
Scope and Ophthalmograph cannot aid a pupil's 
comprehension enough to warrant the expense and 
trouble of using them. The present study does not 
touch on the aid they may give a student for increas- 
ing his speed of reading.—E£. B. Mallory. 


1633. DeMarche, David F. The measurement 
and analysis of factors related to success or failure 
of camp counselors. In University of Southern 
California, Abstracts of dissertations . . . 1946. Los 
Angeles, 1946. Pp. 58-62. (Univ. S. Calif. Buil., 
1946, 41, No. 12.)—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis. 


1634. Deutsch, Abraham. (Jamaica High School, 
Jamaica, N. Y.) Trends in testing. High Points, 
1947, 29, 39-53.—This is a nontechnical review of 
the use of various types of tests in educational insti- 
tutions. Among others, these topics are included: 
aptitude testing, achievement testing, Regents Ex- 
aminations, college entrance requirements, scholar- 
ship examinations, and objective standards of 
achievement.—G. S. Speer. 


1635. Diederich, P. B. The measurement of skill 
in writing. Sch. Rev., 1946, 54, 584-592.—This 
paper presents a procedure for grading the essay 
used as a final test of the students’ writing ability 
that yields marks which are probably accurate within 
one grade-category. A reliable grade in composition 
at the high-school level should be based on at least 
two essarys written from material which has been 
distributed in advance, without revealing the pre- 
cise nature of the assignment. All students should 
write on the same topic. Careful criteria for grading 
should be followed, and each paper should be marked 
by two independent readers. In the event of sub- 
stantial disagreement between the grades, a reasoned 
compromise should be reached. The final grade 
should represent an adjusted average of the marks 
on the two papers. Provision should be made for 
both rereading papers and for repeating the examina- 
tion.— R. C. Strassburger. 


1636. Drill, Edna. A study of science interests of 
certain elementary school children of New York 
State as revealed in their free discussion periods. 
In Cornell University, Abstracts of theses . . . 1945. 
Ithaca, 1946. Pp. 41-45.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis. 


1637. Dubin, Elisabeth R. (U. Chicago, Chicago, 
Ill.) The effect of training on the tempo of develop- 
ment of graphic representation in preschool children. 
J. exp. Educ., 1946, 15, 166—-173.—Preschool children 
between the ages of 2 and 4 years were given ap- 
proximately 3 months of training in easel painting 
to accelerate their development from one stage to 
another in a painting scale devised by Monroe. 
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There were 26 children in the experimental group 
and in the control group, matched on the basis of 
age, sex, and drawing interest. The paintings pro- 
duced spontaneously by both groups during a 
3-month interval after the training period were 
compared to determine the effects of the training 
on the experimental group. These paintings were 
scored on the basis of Monroe’s 4-point scale. The 
experimental group made a significantly greater 
improvement in painting scores than the control 
group; they also produced spontaneously an ap- 
preciably larger number of paintings. An organized 
art program for children as young as 2 years is sug- 
gested.—G. G. Thompson. 


1638. Eklund, J. M. Guiding the junior high 
school pupil. Sch. Rev., 1946, 54, 530-536.—The 
counseling relationship is effective to the degree that 
the teacher has a full understanding of the child. 
An analysis sheet may be employed in obtaining 
more systematically such knowledge during the 
pupil's 3-year experience in the junior high school. 
Outlines of such counseling analysis forms designed 
to elicit the significant personal data are presented 
for the 3 levels of adjustment: (1) orientation to a 
new and larger school world (first year); (2) adjust- 
ment to preadolescent changes (second year); and 
(3) the beginning of adolescent development (third 
year).— R. C. Strassburger. 

1639. Emens, John R. (Ball State Teachers Coll., 
Muncie, Ind.) National Teacher Examinations. 
Nation's Schs, 1947, 39, 47—The National Teacher 
Examinations are being improperly used, and their 
distribution should be limited to those who properly 
use them. The N.T.E. is intended to be used as one 
means of evaluation of a candidate’s fitness rather 
than as sole criterion for selection.—G. S. Speer. 


1640. Fuller, E. M. The use of measures of 
ability and general adjustments in the preservice 
selection of nursery school-kindergarten-primary 
teachers. J. educ. Psychol., 1946, 37, 321-334.— 
Success in student-teaching, measured by a rating 
scale and other data, showed no significant correla- 
tion with high school grade averages, Miller An- 
alogies, the American Council on Education College 
Entrance Examination, Cooperative General Culture 
lest, or English Test. Between rank order in honor 
point ratio for major professional subjects and rank 
order in student-teaching the correlation was .62. 
Thus the only measure which was found to be sig- 
nificantly related to the criterion of success is one 
which is not available until the end of the student's 
third year in college.—E. B. Mallory. 


1641. Galvarro, Pauline Annin. A study of cer- 
tain emotional problems of women teachers. In 
Northwestern University, Summaries of doctoral 
dissertations . . . 1945. Evanston, 1946, 13, 47-52. 
—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis. 

1642. Goodenough, F. L., Fuller, E. M., & Olson, 
E. The use of the Goodenough Speed-of-Associa- 
tion Test in the preservice selection of nursery- 
kindergarten-primary teachers. J. educ. Psychol., 
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1946, 37, 335—346.—Previous to this study, norms 
had been compiled for responses to a free association 
test in which the verbal stimuli were 238 homographs, 
—words which in their written form have two or 
more different derivations and consequently two or 
more different meanings. Between a group of 
student teachers and a control group of other stu- 
dents there were found some frequency differences 
in specific responses and greater differences in the 
categories of responses, e.g., references to children 
or babies, or to music. Correlations between .26 
and .30 were obtained between the category key 
scores and supervisors’ judgments of success in 
student teaching.—E£. B. Mallory. 

1643. Gray, William S. [Ed.] (U. Chicago, 
Chicago, Ii.) Improving reading in content fields; 
proceedings of the Annual Conference on Readin 
held at the University of Chicago, 1946, Volume VIL 
Suppl. educ. Monogr., 1947, No. 62. Pp. viii + 240. 
—The brief papers presented at the conference deal 
with various aspects of reading for content in sub- 
jects at the elementary and high school levels. The 
10 major divisions are: purpose and extent of read- 
ing, reading attitudes and skills, pupil characteristics 
and needs, vocabulary development, understanding 
and interpretation, influence of purpose on reading, 
wide reading in content fields, diagnosis and remedia- 
tion, and textbooks and reading material. Most of 
these topics are discussed from the point of view of 
the elementary school and the secondary school 
subjects of literature, mathematics, science, and 
social studies. There is a 9-page annotated bibliog- 
raphy of modern reading materials for all grade 
levels. (See also 20: 1679.)—C. M. Louttit. 

1644. Grover, K. B. Use of English compositions 
to gain understanding of pupils. Sch. Rev., 1946, 
54, 605-610.—Selected case studies of ninth-grade 
pupils illustrate the manner in which English compo- 
sitions on carefully chosen topics serve to promote 
in the teacher a penetrating insight into pupil 
personality.—R. C. Strassburger. 

1645. Hartmann, G. W. Further evidence on the 
unexpected large size of recognition vocabularies 
among college students. J. educ. Psychol., 1946, 37, 
436-439.—A list of 50 words, compiled by selecting 
one word from a particular position on every fortieth 
page of the unabridged Merriam Webster's New 
International Dictionary, was given as a vocabulary 
test to 106 students. A word was regarded as be- 
longing to a person's recognition vocabulary “‘if the 
elements of the answer indicated that the respondent 
had some familiarity, however slight, with the true 
significance of the term.” Since each word in the 
test ‘‘represented’’ 8,000 words in the dictionary, the 
resulting scores were multiplied by that number. 
The average of scores so obtained was 215,040 words, 
from which the author concludes that the recogni- 
tion vocabulary of students, and probably of the 
reading public, is larger than has usually been as- 
sumed. (See also 16: 1173.)—E. B. Mallory. 

1646. Heath, S. R. The teaching of reading in a 
military setting. Train. Sch. Bull., 1946, 43, 150-156. 
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—The author discusses the teaching of reading to 
various groups of native and foreign illiterates. 
“The central aim in teaching our illiterates was to 
provide them with a method of attack on a new 
word. . . . This involved teaching them to differen- 
tiate each word into its sound parts, to pronounce 
these syllables and then to combine them into a 
complete and recognizable word.” The author dis- 
cusses the 5 phases through which the teaching pro- 
ceeded: (1) consonants and key words, (2) mono- 
syllables and vowels, (3) introduction of polysylla- 
bles, (4) sentence structure and word recognition 
from context, and (5) composition and expression.— 
S. B. Sarason. 

1647. Heese, J. deV. The use of manuscript 
writing in South African schools. J. educ. Res., 
1946, 40, 161-177.— Manuscript writing was intro- 
duced into South Africa as early as 1916. Question- 
naires circulated by the author revealed a consider- 
able dissatisfaction with manuscript writing, and 
uncertainty concerning the transition from manu- 
script to cursive writing. The author’s main prob- 
lem is to find out to what extent the use of manu- 
script writing in the primary school is a cause of 
poor handwriting in high school. A large number of 
handwriting samples (cursive writing) were obtained 
from high school pupils in two grades. For each 
sample speed and quality scores were determined, 
and these scores were studied with reference to the 
grade level at which the pupils had changed from 
manuscript to cursive writing. Speed was not found 
to be related to the grade at which the change from 
manuscript to cursive writing was made. Quality 
scores, however, did show such a relation. Those 
pupils who made the transition in Standard I or 
Standard II made better scores than those who 
changed at a later level. They also had better 
scores than those who had used cursive writing from 
the very beginning. —M. Murphy. 

1648. Husband, John Dillon. A critical evalua- 
tion of certain factors relating to the teaching of 
reading in the secondary school. In Northwestern 
University, Summaries of doctoral dissertations .. . 
1945. Evanston, 1946, 13, 53-58.—Abstract of 
Ph.D. thesis. 


1649. Jones, H. E. The educational psychology 
of persons. J. educ. Psychol., 1946, 37, 513-526.— 
In educational psychology the nomothetic approach 
has long overshadowed the idographic approach. It 
is imperative that teachers should understand their 
pupils as persons, and psychologists should help them 
to do so. The case report is an important supple- 
ment to those current types of investigations which 
are so largely concerned with traits, trends, and 
averages. Cumulative records of significant data 
should be collected for individual children so that 
studies made on a sample drawn from these children 
would deal with known patterns rather than with 
mere isolated aspects. 22 references.—E. B. Mallory. 

1650. Mead, A. R. Transfer of training again. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1946, 37, 390-397.—Writers who 
discuss the educational values of formal discipline, 
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implying transfer of training from one subject to 
another, should investigate the results of studies 
already carried out in psychological laboratories. 
A selected bibliography of works in this field is 
appended.—E. B. Mallory. 


1651. Merrick, N. L., & Seyfert, W. C. School 
publications as a source of desirable group experi- 
ences. Sch. Rev., 1947, 55, 21-28.—Group experi- 
ences which are natural and which emerge spon- 
taneously or at the instance of the learners them- 
selves are most likely to foster student maturation. 
Of such a type are the school publication activities 
of the Laboratory School of the University of 
Chicago which are of 4 kinds: a combined yearbook 
and newspaper, a newspaper for the lower grades, 
newspapers for single grades, and a summer year- 
book. The specific values of such group-learning 
experiences in furthering pupil development are 
identified and discussed.— R. C. Strassburger. 


1652. Mintz, A. Reading reversals and lateral 
preferences in a group of intellectually subnormal 
boys. J. educ. Psychol., 1946, 37, 487-501.—Mon- 
roe’s lowa Reading Test and the Gray Oral Reading 
Test were given to 95 intellectually subnormal boys 
whose IQ’s ranged from 47 to 87. Four kinds of 
reversal errors were scored, and the relationships 
were found between the incidence of each type of 
error and the laterality of the pupil. Reversals are 
associated with reading retardation, but individuals 
with incomplete lateral dominance make up-versus- © 
down reversals as well as left-versus-right ones. 
The findings of the experiment as a whole did not 
support Orton’s theory of streptosymbolia as a 
fundamental cause of reading retardation. 24 
references.—E. B. Mallory. 


1653. Mognihan, James F. (Boston Coll., Boston, 
Mass.) Personal factors in vocational guidance. 
Cath. educ. Rev., 1947, 45, 102-107.—The two basic 
needs which must be considered in all guidance work 
are the desire for personal success and a tendency 
towards self-assertion, and a desire to live with 
others and to share in the responsibilities of society. 
Either of these may be distorted, or unevenly or 
inadequately developed. Vocational guidance should 
be of great value in fostering the proper development 
of both these basic needs. At present guidance is 
too confident of the tools used in establishing voca- 
tional goals, and is too neglectful of the social factors 
in the various fields of work.—G. S. Speer. 


1654. Nemec, Lois G. (U. Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis.) Relationships between teacher certification 
and education in Wisconsin: a study of their effects 
on beginning teachers. J. exp. Educ., 1946, 15, 
101-132.—Data drawn from the state records of 
teachers in Wisconsin were analyzed to determine 
the causes and results of the failure of some teachers 
to have certificates granted to them at the end of the 
usual probationary period. The problems of greatest 
concern to these teachers, as reported by the super- 
visors, were controlling a school situation, instruct- 
ing the pupils, demonstrating professional interest 
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and growth, and co-operating with others. Knowl- 
edge of subject matter was a problem of minor sig- 
nificance. Older women had less difficulty with these 
problems. The suggested recommendations include: 
doing more to help the teacher develop as a person, 
‘placing’’ teachers in appropriate beginning posi- 
tions, and providing in-service training and more 
constructive supervision.—G. G. Thompson. 


1655. Nix, Edward Horace. The development of 
a county guidance program in certain high schools of 
Kern County California. In Stanford University, 


Abstracts of dissertations . . . 1944-45. Stanford 
University, 1945, 20, 124-128. (Stanford Univ. 
Bull., 1945, Ser. 7, No. 119.)—Abstract of Ed.D. 


thesis. 


1656. Perry, Fay Van Ness. The development 
and evaluation of an adjustive college program in 
general education for academically less promising 


students. In University of Southern California, 
Abstracts of dissertations . . . 1946. Los Angeles, 
1946. Pp. 81-85. (Univ. S. Calif. Bull., 1946, 41, 
No. 12.)—Abstract of Ed.D. thesis. 


Reid, G. The efficacy of speech re-educa- 
Speech Monogr., 
thesis, Univ. of 


1657. 
tion in the elementary school. 
1946, 13, 117.—Abstract of Ph.D. 
Wisconsin, 1945. 


1658. Robinson, Francis P. 
Columbus, O.) Effective study. (Rev. ed.) New 
York: Harper, 1946. Pp. ix + 262. $3.00.—Repre- 
senting the research findings and experiences grow- 
ing out of a college how-to-study program, this 
manual, which is a revision of the author’s Diag- 
nostic and Remedial Techniques for Effective Study 


(Ohio State U., 


(see 16: 352) co-ordinates diagnostic devices and 
training material useful for such a course. In addi- 
tion to the discussion of diagnosis and remediation 


of skill disabilities in reading, writing, and mathe- 
matics (Part II) and the treatment of problem areas 
indirctly influencing effective study such as health, 
vocational orientation, and social and personal 
adjustment (Part III), which were emphasized in the 
earlier work, there is a new section (Part 1) devoted 
to higher-level work skills. The 7 chapters under 
this section, which consider effective study methods, 
taking examinations, concentration, preparing re- 
ports, and classroom skills, are designed to broaden 
the scope of the training program to meet the needs 
of all students lacking effictent study techniques. 
In the arrangement of material stress is placed on 
self-direction to permit the use of the manual in 
connection with clinical conferences as well as in a 
formal course. Diagnostic tests, together with 
scoring keys, are provided for the various projects.— 
R. C. Strassburger. 


1659. Schmidt, Bernardine Genevieve. A de- 
scription and evaluation of an experimental educa- 
tional program for adolescent children classified 
as feebleminded. In Northwestern University, 
Summaries of doctoral dissertations . . . 1945, Evan- 
ston, 1946, 13, 59-64.—Abstract of Ph. D.thesis. 
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1660. Sheffield, Edward F., & Sheffield, Nora 
Morrison. Educational and vocational guidance 
materials: a Canadian bibliography. Ottawa: Cana- 
dian Council of Education for Citizenship, 1946. 
Pp. 49. 25c.—This annotated bibliography de- 
signed for use by educational and vocational guid- 
ance workers is confined to materials written in 
Canada or referring specifically to Canadian condi- 
tions. Entries are grouped into 5 classes: guidance 
in general, psychological tests, education and train- 
ing, occupations and industries, labor legislation, 
placement aids, and bibliographies and directories.— 
C. M. Louttit. 


1661. Slaymaker, R. R. (Case School of Applied 
Science, Cleveland, O.) Admission test procedure. 
J. Engng Educ., 1947, 37, 402-413.—The use of the 
Pre-Engineering Inventory, the American Council 
on Education Psychological Examination, and the 
Kuder Preference Record in the selection and guid- 
ance of students is described in detail. The most 
satisfactory combination of scores for prediction of 
academic success is 5 P.E.I. + 1 A.C.E., with Kuder 
scores to indicate the best field of study.—G. S. 
Speer. 


1662. Smith, L. L. A study of the organization 
and administration of speech correction in represen- 
tative public school systems of California. Speech 
Monogr., 1946, 13, 111-112.—Abstract of M.A. 
thesis, Stanford Univ. 1945. 


1663. Stewart, E. D. Post-college achievement 
of veterans of World War I enrolled in the Uni- 
versity of Colorado. Sch. Rev., 1946, 54, 593-597.— 
Disabled veterans enrolled under a government 
vocational rehabilitation program were selected for 
this study. Of the total number 178 were registered 
in “Vocational Engineering’ courses carrying no 
academic credit and designed to provide training for 
jobs in the mechanical trades. Present median 
annual income of all veterans was considerably higher 
than that of the average college graduate, while 
that of students in “Vocational Engineering” was 
about equal to the college graduate average. The 
law graduates were most active in civic affairs, 
while those who studied engineering were least active. 


About 25% of the total group received honors of a 
professional, civic, or military nature—R. C. 
Strassburger. 


1664. Strange, R. The role of the teacher in 
personnel work. (3rd, rev. ed.) New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1946. Pp. 
xi + 497. $3.75.—In the third edition of this book 
the author has included “less about guidance and 
more concrete illustrations of how to do more effec- 
tive student personnel work’’ (see also 9: 5974). 
Modern guidance practices and programs are dis- 
cussed in the first section of the book, and the vari- 
ous roles of the teacher in personnel work are de- 
scribed in the second section. The third section is 
devoted to a discussion of the technics of personnel 
work (observation and rating, daily schedules and 
autobiographies, psychological tests, projective meth- 
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ods, interviewing, developmental records, and case 
study).— L. Long. 

1665. Sutherland, J. The relationship between 
perceptual span and rate of reading. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1946, 37, 373-380.—Scores on a tachisto- 
scopic perceptual span test were found to correlate 
.31 to .37 with rate of reading and .70 with scores of 
Stroud’s Rate of Visual Perception Test. Students 
who were given training directed toward the im- 
provement of their attention span showed improve- 
ment in scores on other tests, but other factors also 
probably were operative. Perception span training 
given before direct instruction in reading may 
facilitate a student’s progress.—E. B. Mallory. 


1666. Taylor, L. O. Why not a good readiness 
test for educational psychology? J. educ. Psychol., 
1946, 37, 563-568.—Readiness tests are used for 
reading, arithmetic, and the like. When is a student 
ready for educational psychology? Certain tastes 
and attitudes which might be used as criteria are 
suggested.— E. B. Mallory. 


1667. Tinker, M. A., & Paterson, D. G. Read- 
ability of mixed type forms. J. appl. Psychol., 1946, 
30, 631-637.—Rate of reading, judged legibility, 
and rated pleasingness were investigated ee two 
variations of medley typography in comparison with 
“7 point Excelsior newsprint in a 12 pica line width 
with one point leading. .. .” Forms A and B of 
the Chapman-Cook Speed of Reading Test, set in 
lower case Roman type and medley typographical 
arrangements, were the reading materials, and 94 
college students were the subjects. Both medley 
forms were read more slowy and judged less readable 
than the Excelsior newsprint. The No. 1 medley 
variation was rated most pleasing.—H. Hill. 


1668. U. S. Employment Service. Industrial 
films; a source of occupational information, Febru- 
ary 1946. Washington, D.C.: U. S. Employment 
Service, 1946. Pp. viii +72. 20¢. (Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U. S. Govt. Print. Off.)—A 
description of film content, directions for procuring, 
and an evaluation from the point of view of occupa- 
tional analysis and vocational guidance, is given for 
51 films representing 18 industries. These films are 
considered to be of value in the training of occupa- 
tional analysts and in vocational guidance. Ap-- 
pendixes include a rating scale for films and a 
bibliography of industrial film catalogues.—C. M. 
Louttit. 


1669. Van Bruggen, John A. (Grand Rapids, 
Mich.) Factors affecting regularity of the flow 
of words during written composition. J. exp. Educ., 
1946, 15, 133—155.—Records of the time required for 
the writing of each word and of the number and 
length of pauses between words were obtained for 
3 types of compositions written by 84 pupils in 
grades 7, 8, and 9. Pupils wrote more slowly when 
reproducing a selection from memory than when 
writing compositions; in composition writing they 
wrote more slowly in composing a story than in 
reproducing a familiar story. Pupils with the lowest 
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scores in reading, vocabulary, and spelling had the 
slowest flow of words. The rate of flow of words 
appears positively related to M.A., C.A., persever- 
ance, dominance, emotional stability, and extro- 
verted personality characteristics. Pupils with the 
highest scores in prose appreciation demonstrated 
a comparatively slow flow of words. The educa- 
tional implications of these findings are discussed. 
19 references.—G. G. Thompson. 


1670. Vernon, P. E. An experiment on the value 
of the film and film-strip in the instruction of adults. 
Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1946, 16, 149-162.—The 
effectiveness of the film and film-strip as contrasted 
with conventional methods in the training of naval 
recruits in the elements of seamanship was studied 
in 22 classes comprising 774 men. Seven main train- 
ing methods were employed, and a short written 
examination, designed to measure memory for de- 
tails and comprehension, was given one or two weeks 
after the instruction period. When adjustment was 
made in the scores for class differences in intelli- 
gence, it was evident that percentage improvement, 
especially in comprehension score, was greatest in 
the film-strip classes. Addition of the film caused 
considerable improvement in both the control and 
film-strip groups. Of the several techniques, the 
film was probably most effective considering the 
shorter time required. Ability of the instructor was 
a relevant factor in improvement, regardless of the 
method of instruction. There was evidence that 
the film or film-strip can largely compensate for 
weaknesses among the instructors.—R. C. Strass- 
burger. 

1671. Waggoner, R. W., & Zeigler, T. W. Psy- 
chiatric factors in medical school students who fail. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1946, 103, 369-376.—Medical 
school success cannot be predicted by any one test. 
It was revealed, however, that a group of selected 
tests, including the Rorschach, and a psychiatric 
interview would yield information from which 
adequate selection of medical school students can 
be made. Individuals with a Binet IQ of less than 
130 apparently would have difficulty in adjusting to 
the required studies.—R. D. Weitz. 


1672. Wall, W. D. Reading backwardness among 
men in the Army. Part II. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 
1946, 16, 133—148.—One hundred men with reading 
comprehension ages below 9 years were compared 
with a group of 59 men of similar occupational and 
educational status having average reading ability. 
The two groups were compared on characteristics 
determined from intensive testing and interviewing 
procedures. Of the backward group 60% had IQ's 
below 85, while less than 20% of the normal readers 
scored below this level. Thus a markedly low level 
of mental ability, while associated with reading 
disability, does not inevitably produce reading skill 
below the point of practical literacy. Of the personal 
characteristics studied, defects of sight and hearing, 
left dominance, and “nervous” temperament dis- 
tinguished significantly the normal and backward 
readers, indicating that the disability is an all-round 
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inferiority—intellectual, sensory, motor, and emo- 
tional. That backwardness in reading results from 
a combination of circumstances is seen in the correla- 
tion of .31 between one or more handicaps (other 
than low intelligence) and reading retardation. II- 
lustrative case studies are presented. (See also 19: 
2045.)—R. C. Strassburger. 

1673. Wallin, J. E. W. Twentieth century mile- 
stones in the public school education of the handi- 
capped and maladjusted. Train. Sch. Bull., 1946, 
43, 129-140.—This is an address by Dr. Wallin on 
the occasion of the testimonial dinner tendered him 
by educators and citizens of Wilmington, Del. 
The development of the special-education program 
in this country is reviewed beginning with the 
classes for the deaf in Boston in 1869. The contri- 
butions of clinical psychology in this field are listed 
and discussed. ‘The inescapable obligation de- 
volves upon all persons in positions of authority to 
see to it that the statutes with respect to those rights 
[of helpless children ] are faithfully executed instead 
of being ignored or evaded or circumvented by 
frankly specious rationalizations.’’"—S. B. Sarason. 


[See also abstracts 1371, 1419, 1499, 1554, 1688, 
1697, 1699. ] 
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1674. Bennett, M. W. Factors influencing per- 
formance on group and individual tests of intelli- 
gence: II. Social facilitation. J. educ. Psychol., 
1946, 37, 347-358.—The Terman Group Test of 
Mental Ability was given individually to 124 pupils 
in the seventh grade and as a group test to an equal 
number of pupils, each matched with a member of 
the first group for grade, sex, MA and IQ. A com- 
parison of test results for the two groups showed no 
significant differences in mean scores, reliability, 
or validity. The author concludes that there is no 
evidence that either social facilitation or its oppo- 
site influences the scores of this test. (See also 15: 
5399.)—E. B. Mallory. 

1675. Cronbach, L. J. A case study of the split- 
half reliability coefficient. J. educ. Psychol., 1946, 
37, 473-480.—Different values for split-half re- 
liability will be found for a single test if the items 
comprising the contrasted halves of .the test are 
selected in different ways. The author presents 
evidence based on 4 arbitrary splits, such as the 
odd-even item split, on 30 random splits, and on 14 
parallel splits in which the division was determined 
by item analysis of test papers not in the sample 
studied. Resulting reliability coefficients ranged 
from .766 to .872. While there is no way of de- 
termining the “‘true”’ reliability of a test, in calcu- 
lating split-half reliability it is desirable to use as a 
basis at least two different splits—Z. B. Mallory. 

1676. Davis, F. B. Notes on test construction: 
the reliability of item-analysis data. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1946, 37, 385-390.—Data derived from 
testing two comparable samples of 370 aviation 
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cadets showed that item difficulty indices obtained 
for the Davis Item-Analysis Chart are very highly 
reliable. Item discrimination indices obtained from 
the same chart were found only moderately reliable 
with a sample of about 400 testees. It is recom- 
mended that when the latter indices are of primary 
importance they should be computed on the basis 
of samples of 800 or more.—E. B. Mallory. 

1677. Embree, R. B., Jr. Note on the estimation 
of college aptitude test scores from IQ’s derived from 
group intelligence tests. J. educ. Psychol., 1946, 37, 
502-504.—Notable discrepancies appear between the 
results presented by E. G. Weber (see 20: 1703) and 
those presented by Votaw, D. F. (see 20: 3339). 
Both offer methods of equating scores of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education Psychological Examina- 
tion and a form of Otis group IQ, but the figures do 
not appear to be equivalent. The difficulty may be 
due to the use of two different forms of the ACE 
examination. The findings emphasize the necessity 
for reporting adequate details regarding forms as well 
as type of test used, and all other relevant data.— 
E. B. Mallory. 

1678. Goodman, C. H. The MacQuarrie Test for 
Mechanical Ability: I. Selecting radio assembly 
operators. J. appl. Psychol., 1946, 30, 586-595.— 
The 329 unselected female subjects used in this test 
were trained for 3 days before being assigned to 
assembly lines. A quantitative score, obtained from 
the administration of a manual test at the end of this 
3-day period, served as the criterion with which the 
subject’s total test score and subtest scores on the 
MacQuarrie test were correlated. The correlation 
of the total test score with the criterion was .42; 
this proved to be higher than any yielded through 
use of the subtests, but lower than the multiple R 
(.46) between the optimum combination of subtests 
and the criterion. Properly weighted, 3 specific 
subtests would appear to be nearly as predictive as 
the total test. The latter was found to correlate 
negatively with age—this relationship was curvi- 
linear—and a negative r was also obtained between 
age and the criterion of success.—H. Hill. 

1679. Hsii, E. H. On the application of Viennese 
Infant Scale to Peiping babies. J. genet. Psychol., 
1946, 69, 217-220.—Biihler’s early tests for measur- 
ing the development of infants were given to 26 
female Peiping babies, ranging up to 12 months in 
age. The scale seemed to rate them too high at the 
lowest age level and too low at the higher age levels. 
Item analysis results are presented. It was shown 
that the tests could be divided into valid, noncon- 
tributory, and invalid groups.—R. B. Ammons. 

1680. Lindner, R. M., & Gurvitz, M. Restand- 
ardization of the Revised Beta Examination to yield 
the Wechsler type of IQ. J. appl. Psychol., 1946, 30, 
649-658.—A sample of 1,800 white male adults, 
prisoners in Lewisburg penitentiary, ranging in age 
from 17 to 70, with origins in nearly all States, were 
selected through preliminary work as the restandard- 
ization population. Distribution of individuals was 
accomplished by equating groups with those of the 
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1940 Census on the basis of (1) educational group- 
ings, (2) age groupings, and (3) socioeconomic status 
(considering age). Average IQ’s and SD’s, which are 
equivalent for various age ranges, resulted from the 
authors’ methods of weighting the subtests and 
determining IQ’s. This revised form of the Beta 
yields somewhat lower IQ’s than the Wechsler, is not 
suitable for measurement above 120, and loses some 
sensitivity above the age of 40. A coefficient of 
correlation between IQ’s on this examination and 
those on the Wechsler-Bellevue was .92. The new 
form of the Beta is recommended for group testing 
of adults, initial classification of individuals com- 
mitted to penal institutions, use with persons who 
neither read nor write English, and in connection 
with other tests as a verifying examination.—H. Hill. 


1681. Sartain, A. Q. A note on Otis S.-A. test 
scores made by candidates for supervisory positions 
in an aircraft factory. J. soc. Psychol., 1946, 24, 
253-254.—“‘The relative difficulty of the various 
forms of the Otis Self-Administering Test of Mental 
Ability (Higher Examination) was checked with 
samples drawn from candidates for supervisory 
positions in an aircraft factory, and the reliability 
of the test was determined by the test-retest method. 
The following conclusions are drawn from the study: 
First, Form A of the test appears to be significantly 
easier than Forms B and D in this situation and 
likely also easier than Form C. Second, the reliabil- 
ity of the test was satisfactory, being .878 in this 
study.”—V. Nowlis. 

1682. Wesman, A. G., & Bennett, G. K. The 
use of ‘none of these’ as an option in test construc- 
tion. J. educ. Psychol., 1946, 37, 541-549.—A group 
of 591 applicants for admission to schools of nursing 
were tested on vocabulary and arithmetic, about 
half being given the usual type of multiple choice 
test and the others, of equivalent average ability, 
taking a test in which the option ‘“‘none of these” 
was inserted among the other items. Analysis of 
the results showed that when ‘“‘none of these’ was 
inserted, the scores tended to be slightly lower, and 
subjects required a longer time to complete the test. 
There was no evidence that this change increased the 
reliability of an item.—E. B. Mallory. 

1683. Zirkle, G. A. An analytic study of the 
multiple choice analogies test item. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1946, 37, 427-435.—In a multiple choice 
analogies test, low scorers, to a greater extent than 
high scorers, tend to select an item which has a high 
degree of association with the third member of the 
analogy. The degree of association or ‘‘belonging- 
ness’’ of the incorrect items thus serves to distract 
the less competent person from the selection of the 
correct, analogous item.—E£. B. Mallory. 


[See also abstract 1420. ] 
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1684. Ames, L. B., & Learned, J. com- 


panions and related phenomena. J. genet. Psychol, 
1946, 69, 147—-167.—Forty-five of 210 nursery school 
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age children seen at a guidance service and nursery 
were found to have imaginary companions or show 
other imaginative phenomena. There appears to 
be an “imagination gradient,” consisting of: (1) 
possessing imaginary companion, (2) playing role of 
baby, animal, or person, (3) imaginative play with 
some specific object, and (4) imaginative dramatic 
play and creative story production. “. . . although 
the personality of the child largely determines 
whether or not he will exhibit imaginary phenomena, 
each of the various kinds of imagination appears 
in its own particular personality type. ... The 
present study suggests that the appearance of 
imaginary companions and related phenomena oc- 
curs in many, though not in all, children, as a 
natural developmental phenomenon, characteristic 
of the age period from 2} to 44 years, and perhaps 
persisting secretly considerably past that age.”’— 
R. B. Ammons. 


1685. Beverly, Bert I. (Coll. of Medicine, U. 
Ilinois, Urbana, Ill.) A psychology of growth. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1947. Pp. xv + 235. 
$2.50.—This elementary text book on child manage- 
ment is intended primarily for the use of student 
nurses. The following points are particularly 
stressed: (1) since growth is innately determined, 
neither its rate nor its pattern can be altered by 
external means; (2) the child’s most important needs 
are love and a feeling of security; (3) given these, he 
will establish desirable habits of eating, sleeping, and 
elimination without special training; and (4) most 
if not all behavior problems in children are the 
result of unwise parental handling. A short list of 
references is given at the end of each chapter. The 
book closes with an annotated list of films dealing 
with child development and training.— F. L. Good- 
enough. 


1686. Bliss, D. Thumb and finger sucking. JN. 
Z. dent. J., 1945, 41, 103-104.—Observation of 
thumb sucking is reported in 17% of 300 patients 
between ages 2 and 4. A large proportion of cases 
had a malocclusion, either caused or aggravated by 
the habit. Thumb sucking is attributed to 3 causes: 
(1) trritation due to teething, which is transient and 
disappears as the teeth erupt; (2) frustration ob- 
served where the child, deprived of parental affec- 
tion or hurried through feeding or undernourished, 
finds consolation in sucking the thumb; (3) assocta- 
tion, considered the most important cause, evidenced 
where suckling becomes connected with its attendant 
circumstances such as the feel of silk, wool, linen, 
hair, or flesh. Subsequent encountering of one of 
these secondary factors in absence of the bottle 
leads to the discovery of the thumb as nearest 
available object to gratify the child’s desire.—F. C. 
Sumner. 


1687. Brantmay, H. Recueil de faits; tentative 
de suicide d’une fillette de 9 ans. (Recollection of 
facts; suicidal attempt of a 9-year-old girl.) Z. 
Kinderpsychiat., 1944, 11, 81-82.—To end worries 
concerning her school work, a child who otherwise 
had been contented, attempted to kill herself by 
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gas. She had learned the method of accomplishing 
this enterprise from listening to the detailed de- 
scription of a young man’s suicide, related in her 
presence, by his own mother. To the author this 
case appears as an illustration of an obsessional 
memory.—R. Lassner. 


1688. Cummings, J. D. A follow-up study of 
emotional symptoms in school children. Part II. 
Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1946, 16, 163-177.—This 
completes an earlier study (see 19: 1363) of the in- 
cidence of emotional symptoms among 239 school 
children observed by 19 teachers over a period of one 
month. In this follow-up reports on 142 of these 
children were obtained from the same teachers 6 
months after the first survey, and after 18 months a 
final record of improvement was made on the basis 
of an interview with the teacher. After 18 months 
78 children showed improvement in emotional ad- 
justment, twice the number that had indicated pro- 
gress after only 6 months. Younger children (under 
5) revealed a more marked loss of symptoms as com- 
pared with older children. The alleviation of spe- 
cific symptoms progressed at different rates and with 
varying resistance. Of 11 children described as 
seriously disturbed, only 4 showed clear improve- 
ment, the rest making no real adjustment to school 
life. On the whole, the teachers’ treatment of the 
children's difficulties was positive in character, 
except in the case of inattention which received less 
sympathetic handling.—R. C. Strassburger. 


1689. Dolger, Laura, & Ginandes, Janet. Chil- 
dren’s attitude toward discipline as related to socio- 
economic status. J. exp. Educ., 1946, 15, 161—165.— 
Children’s attitudes toward discipline were studied 
by having them write a composition about a pro- 
posed disciplinary problem and by having them 
respond in an interview to a series of 10 questions 
about disciplinary situations occurring commonly in 
school situations. The responses of 21 children in 
the fifth grade of a conservative public school were 
compared with the responses of an equal number of 
children in a progressive private school. Children 
from the higher socioeconomic status offered more 
constructive, amicable solutions to the discipline 
situations; while the other group of children offered 
more solutions involving a nonconstructive appeal 
to authority. Other characteristic differences be- 
tween the two groups were incidentally noted.— 
G. G. Thompson. 


1690. Dutton, Wilbur Harvey. The Child-Study 
Movement in America from its origin (1880) to the 
organization of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion (1920). In Stanford University, Abstracts of 
dissertations 1944-45. Stanford University, 





1945, 20, 99-105. (Stanford Univ. Bull., 1945, Ser. 7, 
No. 119.)—Abstract of Ed.D. thesis. 


1691. Fergen,G.K. A five-year survey of twenty- 
two children in the public school of Norway Town- 
ship, Michigan. Speech Monogr., 1946, 13, 118.— 
Abstract of A.M. thesis, Louisiana State Univ., 
1945. 
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1692. Gesell, A. Congenital anophthalmos; a 
clinical study of early mental growth. Amer. J. 
Dis. Child., 1946, 72, 455-456.—This is an abstract 
of a paper read before the American Pediatric So- 
ciety. The author reports that, in the case of a 
blind boy who had no specific training, the basic 
patterns of body posture, manipulation, locomotion, 
exploration, and adaptive behavior took progressive 
form.— L. Long. 

1693. Giibert, Louise. (Indiana State Dep. Wel- 
fare, Indianapolis, Ind.) Foster home care in rural 
areas. J. soc. Casework, 1947, 28, 67-72.—Discus- 
sion is made of the problems facing the rural child 
welfare agency, in the areas of administration, foster 
home finding, enlisting community support, meeting 
community pressures, raising furfds for payment for 
foster care, and some of the qualities necessary in 
the child welfare worker who does the job.—V. M. 
Stark. 

1694. Havighurst, Robert J. (U. Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Ill.) Robinson, Myra Z., & Dorr, Mildred. 
The development of the ideal self in childhood and 
adolescence. J. educ. Res., 1946, 40, 241-257.— 
Children from 8 to 18 years of age were asked to 
write an essay on the subject, ‘“The Person I Would 
Like To Be Like."’ Responses were divided into the 
following categories: parents, parent-surrogates, 
glamorous adults, heroes, attractive and successful 
young adults observed by the subjects, composite or 
imaginary characters, age-mates, and miscellaneous. 
Most responses fell in 4 categories: parents, glamor- 
ous adults, attractive and visible young adults, 
composite or imaginary persons. Parent-surrogates 
and heroes were seldom mentioned. With increase 
in age there is a tendency to move out from the 
family circle to glamorous persons ending with the 
composite, imaginary person. Responses are in- 
fluenced by social environment and by socioeconomic 
status. Schools, churches, and other agencies in- 
fluence ideals as much by the presence and behavior 
of leaders as by verbal teaching. —M. Murphy. 

1695. Jones, Harold E. (U. California, Berkeley, 
Calif.) Physical ability as a factor in social adjust- 
ment in adolescence. J. educ. Res., 1946, 40, 287- 
301.—In a sample of 78 boys from a normal urban 
school population the 10 strongest and the 10 weak- 
est as measured by right and left grip, pulling 
strength, and thrusting strength were chosen for 
comparison. The tests were given at approximately 
17 years, 6 months of age. The strong boys were 
found to be superior in social prestige, personal ad- 
justment, and freedom from tensions and fears. 
Their average inventory score on a revised and ex- 
tended form of the Rogers Test of Personality Ad- 
justment was inferior only in one category—adjust- 
ment to school. The 10 lowest in strength showed a 
pronounced tendency toward poor health, social 
difficulties, feelings of inferiority, and personal 
maladjustment. Illustrative cases are given.—M. 
Murphy. 

1696. Kornfield, W. Mental deficiency and 
psychological conditions in early childhood. Med. 




















World, N. Y., 1946, 64, 5-10.—Forms of mental 
deficiency, hereditary and acquired, and the symp- 
toms by which they may be detected in young 
children are described. The existence of real 
psychoses in early childhood is confined to the schizo- 
phrenic group. The childhood symptoms of schizoid 
abnormalities, of psychopathic personality, and of 
monosymptomatic neuropathies are set forth.— F. C. 
Sumner. 

1697. Lewis, Claudia. (69 Bank St., New York.) 
Children of the Cumberland. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1946. Pp. xviii + 217. $2.75.— 
Why are mountain children of Tennessee so differ- 
ent from those of Greenwich Village in New York 
City? This is the question to which Miss Lewis 
seeks an answer in this study of nursery school 
children in the 2 places whom she observed as 
teacher. Differences were evident in forms of play 
activity, personality pattern, and creativeness, 
among others. In part the differences appeared 
related to different environmental situations, to 
differences in experiential opportunities, perhaps 
slightly to differences in physical health, and in 
certain aspects to differences in intelligence. How- 
ever, the fundamental differences in personality 
appeared most closely related to the warm security 
the mountain children found in their own homes.— 
C. M. Louttit. 

1698. Lindquist, N. Some notes on the develop- 
ment of memory during the first years of life. Acta 
paediatr., Stockh., 1945, 32, 592-598.—Eighty-five 
children aged 3 to 36 months were tested for audi- 
tory, visual, auditory-visual, and no recognition of 
their mothers after being hospitalized from 2 to 54 
days for illnesses varying in type and intensity. It 
was found that recognition existed after several days 
of separation from about 6 months, increasing to a 
memory span of at least 3 weeks at 12 months. 
Visual memory alone developed earlier than audi- 
tory memory, the latter not being obvious until 18 
months.—R. W. Beebe. 


1699. Ojemann, Ralph H. (U. Iowa, Iowa City, 
Ia.) The effect on the child’s development of 
changes in cultural influences. J. educ. Res., 1946, 
40, 258-270.—Four units designed to develop an 
understanding and appreciation of the forces which 
underlie and produce behavior were introduced 
into ninth grade social science classes. The material 
was intended to cause pupils to ask not what people 
do but why they do what they do. At the beginning 
and the end of the learning program two tests were 
administered to the group: McNeil’s test of under- 
standing of factors underlying behavior and Mc- 
Candless’s attitude scale for measurement of atti- 
tude toward the analytical approach to behavior. 
Significant gains were found on both tests. It was 
further discovered that the material contained in 
these units contributed to the analysis of social 
problems considered later—M. Murphy. 


1700. Peterman, M.G. Convusions in childhood. 
Amer. J. Dis. Child., 1946, 72, 399-410.—This re- 
port is concerned with a clinical study of 2,500 
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children with convulsions seen over a period of 20 
years by the author. In one third of the cases the 
cause of the convulsions was due to, or associated 
with, acute infections; in one fourth of the cases the 
symptom was due to idiopathic, or essential, epilepsy. 
The frequency of various causal factors at different 
age levels is also given. The use of the electro- 
encephalogram in connection with the study of 
convulsions is discussed, and a few comments are 
made about treatment.—L. Long. 

1701. Rathburn, Constance. (Children’s Aid As- 
sociation, Boston, Mass.) Psycho-physical reactions 
to placement. J. soc. Casework, 1947, 28, 61-67.— 
Casework practice should be geared both to the needs 
of the foster parent and to the child. With babies, 
every provision should be made for flexibility of 
individual schedules and for their right to regress 
to an earlier level of development until they gain 
enough confidence to take up willingly the inter- 
rupted process of conformity and socialization in- 
herent in growing up.— V. M. Stark. 


1702. Roth, W. F., Luton, F. H., & Kirk, V. 
Psychological survey on a child population in Wil- 
liamson County, Tennessee. J. genet. Psychol., 
1946, 69, 169-179.—“‘A general account is given of a 
psychological survey which comprised one phase of 
the research program of the Williamson County 
(Tenn.) Child Guidance Study.”” An attempt was 
made to test the intelligence of, and collect socio- 
psychological data for, all children born between 
September 2, 1922, and September 1, 1930, and cur- 
rently residents of the county. ‘‘Birthdates were 
satisfactorily verified for 92.5 per cent of the children 
in the sample.... Of the total of 4,247 children 
included in the sample, 94.5 per cent were tested 
by one or more group tests. Some appraisal of in- 
telligence was made for a total of 4,057 or 95.5 
per cent.”—R. B. Ammons. 


1703. Spitz, R. A., & Wolf, Kathe M. Environ- 
ment vs. race—environment as an etiologic factor 
in psychiatric disturbances in infancy. § Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1947, 57, 120-125.—Ab- 
stract and discussion. 


1704. Stone, S., Castendyck, E., & Hansen, H. B. 
Children in the community. U. S. Child. Bur. 
Publ., 1946, No. 317. Pp. 182.—This is the report 
of an experimental project carried on in St. Paul, 
Minnesota, by a staff consisting of a psychiatrist, 
psychologist, 2 case workers, a group worker, and a 
school social worker, to study ways of discovering 
and getting treatment to children who were showing 
behavior difficulties. The work fell into 2 categories; 
first, the problem of identifying the children and 
training workers who were in daily contact with 
many children as to the meaning and seriousness of 
unhappiness and misbehavior in children. Then, 
when the children were identified, there was the 
problem of putting them in touch with the com- 
munity organization best able to serve them. The 
authors believe the problems encountered in St. Paul 
are typical of those likely to arise wherever similar 
work is undertaken.—C. P. Froehlich. 
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1705. Stoughton, M. Louise, & Ray, Alice M. 
(Samuel Bowles School, Springfield, Mass.) A study 
of children’s heroes and ideals. J. exp. Educ., 1946, 
15, 156-160.—Responses from 344 children in grades 
2, 4, and 6 were obtained to the following questions: 
“Of all the persons whom you have known, or heard 
about, or read about, whom would you most like 
to be like? And why do you like this person?” 
These responses were tabulated into broad categories 
under 3 major subdivisions: persons or characters 
(1) in the child’s immediate, everyday environment, 
(2) in remote places, including imaginative and fic- 
tional, and (3) in religion. The results show a 
broadening of children’s interests as they grow older, 
ideals chosen from home, school, and neighborhood 
changing to ideals selected from history, movies, 
and contemporary life and events. Some of the 
children’s responses indicated the need of psycho- 
logical guidance.—G. G. Thompson. 

1706. Wolff, W. The personality of the pre- 
school child; the child’s search for his self. New 
York: Grune & Stratton, 1946. Pp. xvi + 341. 
$5.00.—The author attempts to carry his investiga- 
tions of experimental depth psychology into the 
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field of child study. He examines child behavior and 
expression from the point of view of the dynamics 
of personality in the crucial early years of childhood. 
The volume is divided into 3 main sections. The 
first, ““Observation,”” presents data from observa- 
tional records of child behavior and creative activity 
which illuminate the structure of the child’s inner 
world and its relation to the adult world. Part 2, 
“Experimentation,” presents material gathered by 
the author and other experimenters and is especially 
concerned with projective methods for judging the 
expressive behavior of children. Part 3, “‘Theory,” 
discusses the author’s ideas concerning children’s 
art and the educational implications of his emphasis 
on the tremendous gap between the two worlds of 
child and adult, with a concluding discussion of 
methodology in child psychology. The book is 
liberally illustrated by reproductions of child art, 
and an extensive bibliography is included.—M. F. 
Fiedler. 


[See also abstracts 1367, 1474, 1493, 1497, 1499, 
1517, 1528, 1558, 1559, 1560, 1571, 1572, 1601, 
1651, 1679. ] 
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